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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The things he doesn’t see 


F John had one of those magic 

rings they used to tell about 
in fairy tales—the kind that, if 
you turn them, make you suddenly 
invisible— 

And if he were to pretend to 
go to work, and stay at home in- 


stead— 


Th’'s is what he would see: 


Mary— 

* washing the breakfast dishes 
making the beds 
going to the grocery 


washing the woodwork and 
furniture 


washing the windows 
getting the children’s lunch 


washing the luncheon dishes 


taking a short nap 


spending half an hour with 
Irene Smith 


mending socks and under- 
wear 


starting the supper 
* bathing the children 

dressing the children 

setting the table 

finishing the supper 

And if it’s wash-day, 
* bending over the tubs. 

Six out of fifteen of Mary’s 
daily activities, that John doesn’t 


see, require soap. 


Note to John: 
another package of Procter & 


Bring home 


Gamble Soaps—they will lighten 
Mary’s job. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY SOAP FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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EN who lay bricks, make barrels 

and tins, operate stills, analyze 

gasoline or perform any of the 
other hundred odd jobs at a refinery of 
the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) take a 
personal pride in the uniformly high quality 
of “Standard” gasoline and Polarine, the 
“Standard” oil for lubrication. 


They know that if better petroleum 
products could be turned‘out they would be 
the men to make them. 
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Labor Has Reason to Celebrate 


By SamMuEet GoMPERS 
President, Ameriean Federation of Labor 


ABOR has reason to celebrate Labor Day this year as a day marking 

great achievement. Our movement is today in a commanding position. 

It has come through a great ordeal. It is triumphant. Our position 

today is a tribute to the solidarity of our movement, to the soundness of 
its policies and the determination of its membership. 

Workers in America know that they can trust their movement to serve 
them adequately. They know that their movement is “on the right track.” 
They know that in their unions they can win over all obstacles. 

So our movement has not even been weakened by the struggles through 
which it has passed. The great labor-hating crusade of the so-called “open 
shoppers,” the wage cutters and the immigration fanatics has fallen by the 
wayside, ineffective as it was unsound. Neither legislation nor economic 
pressure has weakened our ranks. 

Our movement lives because it is right. It triumphs because it is right. 
It serves because it is the creation of our own time, the product of our 
American environment and our American genius. 

We have critics within and without, some seeking power, some seeking 
advantage, some seeking mere destruction. Our movement—sound, healthy, 
right in principle—is impervious. It lives and grows. 

Celebrate this Labor Day with pride and dignity. Consider the lessons 
of the past and resolve mightily for the future! Full justice will yet be ours! 


























Accept the Machine—Organize the 
Workers* 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


present time. Lest I might forget it, I can not allow thismoment to pass 

without taking cognizance of the statement made by Delegate Rhine— 
let well enough alone. If that was the policy of the labor movement in general 
we would be where the working people of the United States were fifty years 
ago. The fact of the matter ‘is we can not let well enough alone, it won’t 
let us alone. 

It is true that for quite a number of years I haven’t worked at the trade 
of cigar making, but I did work at the bench for a period of 26 years of my 
life, and during all that time I was a hand workman, and for the last 20 
years of working at the trade I worked at the Spanish system of cigar making: 
My personal pride in the trade is really very great. 

I remember working in one of the large shops in New York City, and 
when we were fairly/well organized as trade unionism was then understood, 
the question of molds was before the union. In the old Turner Hall in 
Orchard Street, New York, the members divided as to those who would 
favor a strike against the molds and those who would favor molds. And I 
remember going with a crowd of the boys who voted to strike against the 
introduction of the molds if an attempt was made to introduce them. And I 
remember the time when, as a result of that vote, Conrad Kuhn, president 
of that organization, came to our shop and said, as he did to other shops: 
“This shop is on strike,” and not a mother’s son of us remained in the shop 
a minute after. We struck, and it was a hard struggle; we lost and the 
molds were introduced. 

I am free to say that from that time there came some light to my mind, 
and I realized then for the first time that it was absolutely futile for workmen 
to protest against or go on strike against the introduction of a new machine, 
a new device or a new tool. 

In the old time when the cotton spinning jenny was introduced and the 
machine put into the textile plants the men in the industry, outraged at 
seeing their trade taken away from them, a trade they had to serve several 
years to acquire, destroyed the machine. Was the machine destroyed? 
Yes, but was the idea destroyed? No. The blue prints were in existence 
for that machine, and in any event the scheme and the plan was in the mind 
of someone who had burned the midnight oil. The machines in the textile 
industry became universal in every modern country. 

The conditions of the textile workers are not what they ought to be by 
any means, but were the conditions of old, when the men worked by hand, 
better than those that now prevail? By nomeans. The hours of labor were 
from sun up to sun down, and as soon as artificial light was discovered the 


| FEEL a very deep interest in the question before the convention at the 


[*Discussion August 14, 1923, in the convention of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union (Chicago) on an amendment of the constitution which provided for removing all 
bstacles to the organization of all wage workers in the cigarmaking industry.—S. G.] 
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men and women and children worked from early morning until late at night, 
until organization took place among them and reduced their hours of labor 
from sixteen to twelve, to ten, to nine, and in many instances to eight, and 
their whole condition has improved. 

The change in the constitution to which several of the delegates have 
referred antedates the Cleveland convention by many years. I was a dele- 
gate to the first Cleveland convention and there I had 42 votes, more than 
all the other delegates to that convention combined. I never used that 
power of voting in that convention, not on one question; it seemed to me 
that if I could not influence the delegates to accept what I believed, and 
still am convinced of, I would not overwhelm them by the power of the vote 
I had a right to cast. It was after a three days’ struggle in that convention 
a resolution was adopted that the local union would have a right to recognize 
and organize the bunch breakers and rollers. I was a hand worker and 
working at my trade. 

Let me disclose what might otherwise be a confidential matter. You 
know that all fines imposed by local unions upon members must be approved 
by the Executive Board. I tell you now right frankly that whenever there 
was an application for the imposition of a fine upon a member of the union 
because of the introduction of the mold system and rolling up, I voted against 
the imposition of the fine. I felt, as I feel now, that there has come into our 
trade a change with which we are compelled to reckon. 

Delegate Hilfers referred to the glass bottle blowers. He gave a graphic 
description of what occurred. That organization has dwindled, but in 
addition it has made every automatic bottle blowing machine operator, 
every man who operates one of those machines a mortal enemy of the 
organization. 

President Perkins adds at this time to my remark, and I want to incor- 
porate it as my own, giving him credit for his statement, that they will not 
come into the union now. 

The water carriers of Egypt protested when pipe lines were being laid 
to carry water to some central parts of the cities because it did away with 
their trade of carrying water. The rickshaw runners of China raised a 
revolution because horses were put to wagons to carry people. In some of 
our cities hack drivers protested against the erection of railroad stations 
near the cities because it took away their jobs. 

Some years ago I had occasion to travel in the southern states, and there 
I saw in the middle of the rivers colored men who were dredging with buckets 
and long poles. They were getting 20 and 30 cents a day. Wherever men 
are cheap no machinery is used in industry or any other way. It is only 
when men are dear and wages are high that machinery is brought in. 

The Typographical Union has been mentioned. I had the great 
pleasure of having the opportunity to meet with the late William B. Prescott, 
then president of the International Typographical Union; his office and the 
office of the American Federation of Labor were in the same building, the 
DeSota Block, Indianapolis, Indiana, and I talked to him on this question. 
With his courageous spirit he went before the people and pleaded with them 
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to recognize the Mergenthaler machine, and instead of what would have 
occurred, that girls running typewriting machines to operate the Mergenthaler 
typesetting machine, it was the printer that was given a chance to learn the 
trade over again. What has been the result? Wages higher in the printing 
trades, hours of labor lower, the eight-hour day prevailing in the industry, 
and on the newspapers the 44-hour week, and the International Typographical 
Union, to secure the 44-hour week for the printers in the book and job trade 
has expended more than $15,000,000. And it has more members and more 
money in its treasury than before the strike took place. 

The garment workers sewed with the needle, and then there was a riot 
and a revolt when the sewing machine came in. There are now many tailors 
who do nothing but make fine clothes by hand sewing. But what has hap- 
pened to the men in the garment industry? Working, instead of in the old-time 
sweatshop, in sanitary factories, working not more than eight hours a day, 
working not more than 44 hours a week, and a better organization than 
ever obtained in their history. 

The miners of old worked with the pick and shovel, and they were 
slaves in the mines. From miserable conditions, slavish conditions, electrical 
power has been employed and the men are earning more wages, working 
shorter bours, not because they opposed the machine, but because they 
accepted it. 

The shoe workers, the old cobblers that made shoes before the time of 
many of you, worked long hours and for a mere. pittance. The modern 
shoe industry requires about 64 operations, 64 different people to do certain 
parts of it before the shoe is completed. 

I don’t want anyone to infer from what I have said that I am content 
with the conditions those men enjoy. There isn’t anything in this world 
or beyond it that I do not want for the workers of America to have. I 
have gone through many of the struggles of the cigar makers of our country. 
In 1864, I first became a member of the international union, and then but 
14 years of age. I have not joined the union many times, I only joined it 
once, but I stuck. I have always believed it was our imperative duty, a 
duty which we can not shirk, to organize every wage earner, I do not care 
at what he works. Every man or woman who works for wages should be 
organized; it is not only his right but his duty to become a member of a union 
to protect him from the exploitation of the employers. I also hold as an 
equally positive duty and obligation that no union has the moral right to 
deny or close its doors to any man or woman who works in the industry. 

I want to ask you men and women in this convention what are you going 
todo? I know that there may be several men who have charged the American 
Federation of Labor as such to be against what they are pleased to call 
industrial unionism or the one big union, and I venture to say that when they 
come to consider this proposition outside of our international union then 
they are industrialists; but when there is a proposal to open our doors and 
go into the highways and byways and organize these men and women 
against whom literally we are closing our doors, it is opposed. 

I ask any delegate in this convention whether he knows of any trade 
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where the union has recognized the machine or improved tool where the 
conditions of the working people were made worse. It is not in the order 
of nature and of things. The better we organize the more thoroughly will 
we be in a position to defend, not only that which we have, but to move 
onward and forward for'the things which ought to be ours and which we can 
obtain. 

I can see no danger to the men in the industry in New England. I 
am proud of being a member of an international union of which they have 
shown themselves to be such valiant fighters. I am proud of the record 
of our international union and of our local unions, even the smallest of them. 
Something in this convention struck me with great force. Look through your 
roll call of delegates and you will find there are more delegates here repre- 
senting two, three or four local unions than at any time in the history of 
our international union. And why? Because the trade has left these small 
places and they have little memberships. And so a thousand miles away 
from each other they have been required to combine and send a delegate. 
Is it not a lesson for us? Are we to go on and let well enough alone? This 
is not well enough, it is bad enough, and in the name of all that is good and 
right and in the interest of our members and our wonderful international 
organization let us see things as they are and deal with them, open the door 
wide of our international union so that every man and woman will be a 
member. Let us come to them with the invitation to come into our organi- 
zation. What we have at the present time is a great tribute to what we 
have built, but the time has come to change. 

I don’t know whether it will ever be my privilege to again attend a 
convention of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. I have no mis- 
givings, I have no false notions. I have worked all my life, and so long as 
life shall remain in me I shall work, and work, and work in this great move- 
ment to which I have devoted every ounce of my energy. I want to con- 
tinue, and will continue, whether in office or in the ranks, so long as there is a 
breath of life in my body and until the end. 

I repeat, it is exceedingly doubtful that I shall ever have the pleasure 
of being at another convention of the Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America. I have been a delegate to every convention from and including 
the Rochester convention of 1877, a record ot 46 years. I repeat, I don’t again 
expect to be at a convention of the international union, but whether I shall 
or shall not, I propose that while I am here I shall give expression to the 
best thought of which I am capable, and the best advice that my life and 
experience has given to me to share with you for the good of the men and 
women of our industry, so that you may resume the great part which we have 
heretofore played in this most wonderful movement, the American Federation 
of Labor. 





A man who is good enough to shed his blood for his country is good 
enough to be given a square deal afterward. More than that no man is 
entitled to, and less than that no man shall have.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.— Benjamin Franklin. 


















“PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING 
1865——1923 
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Organized Labor’s Declaration on the Death of 
President Harding 


of Labor, 35 representative labor men whose organizations are 

located in the District of Columbia met in the American Federation 
of Labor Building, Washington, D. C., on the afternoon of August 3, 1923, 
and adopted the following declaration: 

“We are profoundly grieved by the passing of President Harding. 
The shock of his untimely and unexpected death brings to us a sorrow and 
a sense of loss that must be felt by all Americans. To Mrs. Harding we 
desire to: express our deep sympathy and our great admiration for her 
devotion and sublime courage. 

‘‘We believe we speak for the great masses of the wage earners of our 
country is: our expression of sorrow in this hour of national sadness. It is a 
characteristic of our people that, differ though we may among ourselves 
over matters of policy and principle, we have an unfailing regard and 
respect for the president and the presidency. 

“Those who have sometimes opposed the president out of conviction 
feel no less deeply grieved today than do those who have been his consistent 
supporters. For ourselves, partisanship has never been a personal ques- 
tion. It has been and must always be a matter of conviction and principle— 
a matter of judgment in relation to issues, but not in relation to men. Our 
hope and effort is for humanity within our republic and for the perpetuity 
of its institutions. 

“In this spirit we join with our countrymen in niourning the death of a 
president who gave his life in the service of our nation. The burdens which 
he bore in a time of national stress and strain were inordinate, as were those 
of the president in whose suffering wake he followed. All Americans 
hope that the great burden of the presidency may be less exacting and 
trying for the successor to that exalted office. With the passing of Presi- 
dent Harding the office devolves upon the vice-president and we address 
ourselves now in a common citizenship to the new incumbent, President 
Coolidge. As to the future the wisest are blind and we can not see what 
lies ahead. But we proffer to the new president our whole-hearted considera- 
tion and cooperation in all that goes for the upbuilding of our country and 
for the welfare of our people. 

“In this spirit we bid our welcome to the man who comes now to take 
up the fallen mantle. We bow in grief and reverence before the bier of 
our fallen president; we offer our services as citizens, our thought and 
our strength, to our government under him who is now called forth to assume 
that commanding post of duty and service.” 


A T THE call of President Samuel Gompers of the American Federation 


































The One Big Union Fallacy 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 


President, The International Seamen’s Union of America 


In the following article, Mr. Furuseth analyzes the one big union idea and shows its 


mantfold shoricomings. 


Though addressed to the organized seamen, the facts brought out by 


Mr. Furuseth apply with equal force to all trade unions.——Eprror, THE AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST. 


‘Tc general situation along the Pacific 
Coast taken together with what ap- 
pears to be a rather widespread senti- 
ment in favor of some kind of amalgamation 
into one big union seem to require that this 
panacea should be looked 
into with some care. 

The one big union is the 
child of the so-called bour- 
geois—their estate—or gov- 
ernment based upon busi- 
ness, trade and commerce, 
The very first action of 
the State General when 
called together at the be- 
ginning of the French 
Revolution was to create 
the one big union by the 
repeal of all the laws, which 
permitted the existence and 
which gave to the Guilds 
the status, which they then 
occupied. There were to 
be no voluntary associa- 
tions with voluntaryself- 
given laws. 

It mattered not if such 
associations were based 
upon blood, land or skill— 
they were to be abolished. 
There was to be one big 
union of al] the people. It 
was found, however, that 
in this great brotherhood 
all the plumbs fell to the most cunniny, the 
most far-sighted and strong. The plain 
toiler got all the hardship with a crust; while 
the leaders of the new brotherhood obtained 
all or practically all the so-called good 
things. 

Humanitarians, such as Robert Owen, 
tried to organize the toilers into one big 
union of the toilers. The idea flew like 
fire in dry grass over Great Britain and 
Europe and then had its reflex in the United 
States under the name of the American 
Labor Union. There was a fervent belief, 
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then as now, that mass and bulk is strength, 
hence the one big union. — 


Plan Didn’t Stand Test. 


It was found, however, that there were 
inherent differences of in- 
terest among the workers 
and in the test of the daily 
struggle for existence the 
one big union disintegrated, 
leaving a memory and no 
more. Voluntary associa- 
tions based upon common 
craft skill or upon common 
interest in and knowledge 
of a calling were being 
quietly organized. 

Then came the Chartist 
movement in England with 
its cry of one big union. 
Of course it was mainly 
political and went to pieces 
when the corn laws were 
passed and the disintegrat- 
ing group interests came to 
the surface. The American 
Labor Union went into 
politics with its hopes and 
aspirations, but was badly 
beaten and disintegrated 
under the group spirit. 

Then we had the third 
attempt in Great Britain 
to use the advantageous 
position of the higher skilled to lift the lesser 
skilled up into an equaljsocial well-being with 
the higher skilled. The English trade unions 
assisted in the organizations of the Inter- 
national Workmen’s Association. It, too, 
went like fire in dry grass but finally ex- 
tinguished itself. The force behind the 
movement—the trade unions—found them- 
selves swamped, stripped of their useful- 
ness, and quit. The one big union had 
failed again and for the same reason. 

Here in the United States the second 
attempt was the Knights of Labor._ It 
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had a run like a shooting star. It died out 
like a shooting star, because it undertook 
to lift all the working population through a 
mass movement ostensibly industrial; but 
in fact political. It was trying to build a 
new society within the old, hoping that 
that the growth would be gradual, and the 
birth, would be easy, bloodless and safe. 


Group Interests Bar to Success 


Again the disintegrating group interests 
came in the way. The small compact 
groups were again used regardless of their 
immediate interests and so much to their 
disadvantage, that they kicked over the 
traces and quit. And so then did the 
Knights of Labor. 

In Great Britain and America alike there 
had been attempts at the one big union, 
and they had failed. In Great Britain 
three such attempts, in America two. In 
Great Britain the workers were cured and 
might have remained so, but for the em- 
ployers’ attempt to use the state as their 
shield. That brought politics to the fore 
over there. 

Here the unions being purely industrial— 
excluding all who did not work at the 
business or calling from the union—sought 
to coordinate the movement through vol- 
untary associations of the unions—The 
American Federation of Labor. Then came 
in this country the third attempt at the one 
big union in the shape of the I. W. W. On 
the surface it is industrial but fundamentally 
it is political. It seeks to organize the 
toilers industrially and then to use them 
politically—in a revolution—to take charge 
of the state. 

Such organization must of necessity 
come into sharp conflict with the state as 
such. It is not a struggle between classes, 
as! it is sometimes called, it is an effort to 
take charge of and to use the state. 


Big Union Plan Brings Autocracy 


Being very large and unwieldy the one 
big union needs, so far as the world today 
knows, to be governed by an executive 
committee. When that is developed the 
real self-government passes out. In in- 
dustry—built by the joint action of all 
the factors—the autocratic principle spells 
death. If the attempt be made to govera 
the sections of the big union as trade unions 
are governed the majority will rule as a 
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matter of course, and it will follow what it 
thinks are its own interests. 

Apply this to the seamen and the harbor 
workers and we shall have at least ten 
harbor workers to one seaman in the 
meetings. What will then happen to the 
seaman? Why, he will be relegated to being 
the servant of the harbor workers without 
any effective say in any decisions. His 
will be a case of simple obedience to the 
orders of the majority. He will be com- 
pelled to go on shore in every harbor while 
the harbor workers do the work on the ship. 

We already have that condition obtain- 
ing, at least very extensively, both in Great 
Britain, on the continent and on the east 
coast of the United States. You know the 
result. You came into port and you go 
on shore to eat up your earnings and then 
look for some other vessel ready to proceed 
to sea. You can not earn enough to keep 
decent clothing on yourself. You are 
doomed to single blessedness while you are 
sailing, because you can not take care of a 
family even if some woman should be foolish 
enough to marry you. 


Seamen Would be Helpless 


But you say: we shall all act upon the 
principle that an injury to one is an injury 
to all. That of course is a fundamental 
truth; but neither the individual nor still 
less the group can really apply that to 
themselves, when they want something. 
The group, especially, will consider that 
anything which is good for it, is good 
generally. 

You will be helpless. The longshoremen 
call a strike and you must quit. You leave 
at least one-half of your wages behind. 
The longshoreman leaves nothing behind. 
In nearly every country you go to jail, 
the longshoreman goes home. The strike is 
settled or lost, while you are in the prison. 
You come out, nobody knows you. You are 
alone, destitute, and you have lost all. 
You manage to get on board of another 
ship and you arrive in the next harbor to 
repeat—as_ likely as mnot—the same 
performance. 

You are hunting for help and you atc- 
quire shackles. You distrust your own 
power, and you become the abject de- 
pendent not upon the master, but upon 
your fellow toiier. You might get some 
consideration from the master, as he is an 
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individual, but you can expect no con- 
sideration from the group, which conceives 
it to be in their interest to use you and 
break you. 

The one big union may or may not be 
the thing for the man on shore. Let some- 
body else consider that at this time. It 
can bring nothing but disaster to the 
seamen. Please look at the East and at 
Europe and see what will happen to you 
here. 
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and there you must do your best, whatever 
that best may be. 

It matters not from what seaman’s 
point of view you look at the one big union, 
it is an absurdity—an evil. It shackles 
you. It has no hope, no possible chance of 
improvement. If you will think it over 
you will find that the seamen when at- 
tending to their own business as seamen 
were fairly successful. But it needs work, 
fortitude and patience. And that is the 


only road to restoring to you your true place 
among men. 

Please think this over and you may be 
saved from dragging through the mire 
for years and years to come. Friendship 
to all, especially to those who recognize our 
equality with them. Servitude to none, 
unless we must. Such must be the seamen's 
policy now and for a long time in the future. 


One Big Union an Absurdity 


Of course it mav be that there are men 
among us, who are either unwilling or un- 
able to do harbor work on the vessels; 
but then you should quit the sea, because 
something like 60 to 70 per cent of the 
world’s seaports have no harbor workers 





How One Union Promotes Health 


EW persons realize the extent and scope of the health and sanitation 
work carried on by many trade tinions. Among the leaders in health 


and sanitation work is the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, which has built up a remarkable system designed to promote the 


health and safety of workers on women’s garments. A good idea of the union’s 
work in this direction is given by the following summary of its health and 


sanitation activities, furnished by President M. Sigman: 


1. The union and the employers jointly conduct a Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 
the function of which is the enforcement of health regulations in the factories, and also 
the introduction and maintenance of fire drills and all other activities tending to reduce 
to a minimum health and safety hazards. Generally the Board of Sanitary Control is 
successful in the enforcement of its rules, but in those instances where difficulties are 
encountered the public health authorities are called in. The Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control has done much toward making the factories in our trade safer and more sanitary 
for the workers. 

2. The local unions of the international maintain tuberculosis funds, which are 
employed whenever the need arises. There are very few cases of incurable tuberculosis, 
all others being cared for by the local unions through various sanitariums to which the 
workers are sent, and where they are generally cured. In the case of incurables, the 
locals generally provide for the comfort of the afflicted member, and make all arrange- 
ments for keeping the tubercular out of the factory. 

3. The international, through its affiliated locals, conducts a medical and dental 
center known as the Union Health Center. Its activities are carried on in a beautiful 
building owned by the union, and located an East 17th Street, New York City. Every 
member of the international is entitled to the medical services of the center, and the 
most prominent physicians are either in attendance regularly, or visit the clinic at stipu- 
lated times. Free examinations are made by competent authorities, and prescriptions 
given. In many instances the center gives the medicine free. Arrangements are also 
made for the families of members of the union, and there have been innumerable instances 
of the Health Center serving serveral members of the same family at the same time. 

The Center also conducts a dental clinic, which during the past year was visited by 
members with teeth troubles over 50,000 times. It is one of the most successfully con- 
ducted clinics in New York City, and operates on a cost basis, supplying dental facilities 
at a very, nominal cost. The Health Center conducts various classes in health and 
the care of the body, which are attended by hundreds of workers weekly. These workers 
are addressed bv able lecturers and physicians, who generally use graphic slides, pictures, 
and other means of bringing the truth about health more forcefully to the attention 
of the workers. 





Labor Must Go On and On 


By Joun H. DoNuLn 


President, Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 


WOULD address a few words at this season of the year to those who 
| read the papers dedicated to labor and its aspirations. At the outset 

I would ask my reader to visualize the world without a labor movement 
and to visualize the worker withcut an organization through which he could 
speak and act, and then to depict his deplorabie condition wher he would 
be entirely at the mercy of the average man as an employer. The most 
unscrupulous and avaricious would make the condition which all employers 
would follow. Even though some were inclined to treat his brother in the 
flesh more humanly, economic conditions would not allow differeat treat- 
ment and it is only through the fact that we have an organization of those 
who labor, through which we act and speak collectively, that a condition 
different from that of serfdom prevails. 

Everything that the worker enjoys in the way of happiness, contentment, 
rewards and joys of life is gained by the collective effort of those who are 
organized and have made an effort to gain recognition for those who depend 
upon their labor for the share of enjoyment that the world owes to everyone 
who produces or who serves in any way toward the wealth of the world. 
The labor movement contends for remunération of our labor—a remunera- 
tion commensurate with its value—because it means abilitv to live as a 
human should live and enjoy life as a human should be allowed to enjoy 
it. We should receive more than it costs to live in order to provide for that 
day when we no longer can labor and as free men we can not expect the 
employer to provide for us when our service is not desirable or productive. 


Labor Fights Long Day 


We fight against the monotony of the long day which has recently been 
denounced by so many as being inhuman but which would never have 
aroused the public except for the labor movement. The great public, which 
is in the last analysis the great all powerful factor in determining world 
policies, is subconsciously actuated by the efforts of organized labor in its 
concern for human welfare, and the great public is inclined toward a higher 
standard of citizenship and toward an equality which heretofore has not 
existed. What would the world resemble today if the same state of inequality 
existed that existed centuries ago? That inequality made necessary a move- 
ment of humans for a solution of the problems and we have made strides 
toward a solution. The escape frcm that condition is only partially complete. 
We have much to strive for and much to contend with, to avoid being over- 
taken and returned to that serfdom which certain interests would like again 
to establish. The indifference of so many people to the well-being of others 
is every day exemplified in all walks of life, especially in economic affairs, 
as the ambitious only have visions as to their owa aspirations and objects. 
The fact is that business, under the present system, can not be sympathetic 
to labor. It is speeded for profit regardless of all other considerations 
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Must Have Sound Thinking 


The union is the instrument through which we can accomplish reason- 
able aspirations but unions, too, have their weaknesses and we must guard 
against these weaknesses and their consequences. We must avoid sudden 
changes of opinion, hasty and ill-considered actions, avoid economic fallacies 
and organize thoroughly, function efficiently and be actuated by sound eco- 
nomics. We must give public affairs a good deal of careful pondering and 
recalling of pertinent facts—never acting impulsively. The union is essential 
to society and the individual because it represents the cohesive power of 
man and enables the individual to meet with confidence and security the 
problems of life. But for such power, chaos would prevail both in human 
society and in the lives of the individual. The world is full of problems. 
These can only be solved by cooperation and coordination. There always 
will be problems but by organization and application of wisdom such problems 
will be solved. 

I am a firm believer in initiative. I believe that every man should put 
forth his best efforts toward his own personal success and that it is the right 
and the duty of the state to use reasonable restraints on business, particularly 
to protect those least able to protect themselves against oppression by the 
over-ambitious, but the great army of self-respecting workers will not look 
to the state for protection but will by cooperation protect themselves against 
exploitation and oppression. We can not depend upon the disposition of 
the employer for consideration. 

The fascination of succeeding in business, such success measured by 
the amount of money made, makes all business men look to business and 
none are concerned in providing good conditions for the worker. ‘‘ Business 
is business” is the slogan. The worker of today is the business man of 
tomorrow and assumes business tactics too. ‘There is no use decrying business 
and its methods. Business and business men always have existed and 
always will exist in progressive nations and if for no other reason the people 
will be forced to organize to resist the avarice of business. 


Distributor Is Exploiter 


The tactics of the distributor are unbearable. There is no more fla- 
grant example of exploitution than the presert svstem of distribution. It is 
little short of giving as little as possible for as much as possible. Business 
today is based on profit, not service, and this idea seems to penetrate the 
whole human race. This evil is growing every day but eventually will 
cure itself. We are an ingenious people and we endure a lot but when we 
finally rebel we do so with a vengeance. Formerly the laboring class 
worked because they were slaves and had no voice in their affairs but that 
day is passed forever. 

Today the worker can combine and bargain collectively. We will also 
use our organized efforts to force a distribution of necessities at reasonable 
profit. We resent the imputation that wages are responsible for costs. 
Wages are established on the cost of living, etc. No previous generation 
received in dollars as much for their labor and no generation paid so many 
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dollars for sustenance and the pleasure of respectable appearance and 


habitation. 
Opportunity Always Present 


Members of no previous generation had the opportunities which exist 
today to better their condition either as a worker or by entering into business. 
Opportunity is always present. No class privilege exists or at least no such 
privilege is recognized by law or otherwise. In short, man is in a position to 
determine his condition. Business is organized and thoroughly under- 
stands its common interests and avoids ruinous competitors and promotes 
mutual welfare. 

Labor forms as yet a scarcely acknowledged federation of workers. 
Labor must organize a close federation in which the fate of any member 
should concern all as the injury to one, no matter how remote, might affect 
the affairs of all others. That organization is necessary in human affairs. 

_No one will deny that we as workers must continue the struggle to 
maintain our self-respect which is a natural prerogative. We must not 
be misled by false idealism, masquerading as progress. We have chosen 
to be workers organized to promote mutual welfare, not to antagonize the 
organized interests except in self-defense. 





Labor Day Marks Progress of Workers 


By Joun J. MANNING 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 


‘Ts significance of Labor Day and all that it implies, can be best 


realized when a comparison of industrial conditions as they now 
exist in many industries is made with what obtained in the not very 
distant past. 

The era of oppressively iong hours of labor for small wages, poor living 
conditions and housing, decidedly limited school facilities, insanitary con- 
ditions in mine, mill, and factory, have given way to a better day for no 
other reason than the activity of the labor movement. 

Despite the unwarranted and unjust propaganda of those hostile to 
us, steady and permanent progress has been made but there is no time for 
idling, as much more is to be accomplished before that industrial justice 
for which we are striving is firmly established. 

Through the instituting and development of national and international 
unions, departments, state and city federations of labor, our field of activity 
has been broadened and greater opportunity for education in economic and 
industrial problems has been afforded, with the result that our membership 
is closer in touch with current events in which we are vitally interested, 
than any other set of workers ia the world.’ 

One of the really big things which is rapidly being recognized by the or- 
ganized workers is the great agency for good that can be made of their power 
of purchase, when they discriminate between union and non-union goods. 

The knowledge that each time a purchase is made by a trade unionist 
he becomes an employer, is taking root, this being evidenced by ever- 
increasing requests for information pertaining to the union label and where 
goods bearing the union label can be purchased. 

If all trade unionists will spend money earned under union conditions 
only for commodities made under similar conditions, thus hitting our enemies 
in the spot where it hurts the most, their pockets, we will soon see a noticeable 
decrease in the hostile activities of the Chambers of Commerce et al. 


throughout the country. 





Labor Makes Big Gains in Year 


Herewith are presented inspiring and authoritative articles telling of the 
progress made by organized labor in the year that has passed since Labor Day, 
1922. They are written by officers of the national and international trade unions 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

The articles show that organized labor, despite a few temporary setbacks 
and in the face of bitter opposition from its enemies, has made big gains and 
has steadily forged ahead. The articles recount the struggles, the achievemenis 
and the present problems of the labor movement and show in a few words the 
high spirit and idealism with which labor has carried on its day to day work. 


Carpenters Provide for Aged Members 


By FRANK DuFFy 


General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Tse arene statement ‘‘Labor Omnia Vincit’’ does not mean much to 





the average person, but it carries with it a long, long story, a story 

annually told from pulpit, stage and platform on the day set aside for 
the toilers, known and designated as Labor Day. On that day the workers 
celebrate in honor of the gains made and the victories won. Those of us 
who help to guide them can best summarize the numerous benefits derived 
by united action and effort on their part. 

The summary on this Labor Day, for the year just closed in our 
organization, reveals increase in wages, reduction in hours and the estab- 
lishment of better conditions, practically all gained without stoppage of 
work. Yet with all this, few of us can save anything for the inevitable 
rainy day, leaving us at the end of life’s journey derelicts on the sands of 
time to ponder and wonder in fear what the future has in store for us. It 
may be a cot in the poor house, or a bed in some charitable institution. If 
not that, we may be buffeted from post to pillar among relatives, the thought 
of which causes us much uneasiness. 

The conquering of that fear is what we can pardonably boast of at this 
time inasmuch as that part of the labor movement I have the honor to 
represent, known as the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, has, after many years of devising and planning, provided for the 
establishment of a “pension’’ for its aged members, and a “home’”’ for those 
in their old age who have nobody to care for them. 

If this act was the only accomplishment we could boast of during the 
past year, we would be justified in shouting ‘‘well done.” 

To only those of us grown gray in the service of the labor movement 
can this be fully appreciated. Such action on the part of organized labor 
gives hope, inspiration and independence to the toiler in his declining days, 
to know that when he is broken down in health and bent with age he will 
be properly taken care of before passing to the ‘“‘Great Beyond.” 


LY 











Mine Workers Won Glorious Victory 


By Wrti1aM GREEN 

S cretary-Treasurer United Mine Workers of America 

N REVIEWING the experiences of the past year the members of 
| organized labor very keenly appreciate the fact that the age-long 

conflict between employers and employes is being waged with unre- 
lenting vigor. Naturally, labor forces can not remain passive or inactive. 
There is no neutral zone wherein organized labor can claim immunity from 
struggle and contest. Labor must be constantly alert and active, con- 
tending for justice and a proper distribution of the wealth it creates. Organi- 
zation must ever be the bulwark against the encroachments of unscrupulous 
employers who demand lower wages and open-shop conditions of employment. 

Upon the approach of Labor Day this year we instinctively review the 
record made by organizations of labor during the past year. We ask our- 
selves what have we accomplished and what have we failed to do. In 
making answer to these inquiries we must properly appraise the economic 
and industrial situation which prevailed during the year 1922. We must 
understand the forces which were then arrayed against us. The members 
of organized labor remember quite clearly the unfavorable industrial situation 
which prevailed during the year 1921 and the early part of 1922. Reduc- 
tions in wages were demanded and enforced. A most formidable open 
shop campaign was inaugurated and carried on in a vigorous and relentless 
manner. Taking advantage of industrial reaction the enemies of organized 
labor united in an effort to destroy it. 

It was during these trying days that organized labor was forced to 
defend itself. It responded to the call for decisive action in a magnificent 
manner and met its enemies with a vigorous defensive attack. Fighting 
with its back to the wall it resolved that the open shop campaign must not 
be permitted to succeed. As a strategic blow the open shop leaders decided 
upon the extermination and destruction of the United Mine Workers of 
America. On April 1, 1922, the membership of the United Mine Workers 
of America was forced to suspend work. On that date the contract between 
the coal operators and coal miners expired and the operators, inspired and 
influenced by the open shop propaganda, refused to meet with the miners’ 
representatives, as they had previously agreed to do, for the purpose of 
negotiating a new wage agreement. In this way the issue was forced and 
the industrial struggle was begun. 

Through official communications the coal operators informed the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers of America that the operators de- 
manded a substantial reduction in wages and the establishment of the open 
shop in the coal mining industry. The United Mine Workers refused to 
accept these two propositions and in reply to the operators stated, in a 
most emphatic and definite way, that no reduction in wages would be 
accepted nor would an open shop contract ever be signed by them. 

This industrial controversy in the coal mining industry commenced on 
April 1, 1922, and continued in the bituminous coal field until August 15, 


and in the anthracite coal field until September 1, 1922. Six hundred 
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thousand coal miners and their families endured five months of struggle 
and sacrifice in resisting the attacks of the coal operators and their open 
shop advocates. 

It was the outstanding industrial struggle of the year; a perfect test of 
collective action and the exercise of the workers’ economic strength. And 
it ended in a glorious victory for the coal miners. The operators were 
forced to recede from the untenable position they had assumed. They failed 
to reduce wages and they failed miserably in their attempts to establish the 
open shop. The mine workers renewed existing wage scales, with no reduc- 
tion in wages, and maintained their union shop agreement. If the miners 
had failed in this struggle a severe defeat would have been sustained by 
organized labor. Obviously, the outcome of the struggle of the coal miners 
was of vital importance to all members of organized labor. 

This victory of the coal miners very definitely brought to an end the 
open shop campaign. It also resulted in the cessation of demands for 
further reductions in wages in other branches of industry. A complete 
change took place and industrial conditions began to improve and wages 
were increased. This was particularly true of the building trades, metal 
trades, and many other miscellaneous trades. Thus, the strike of the 
coal miners not only terminated successfully for them but it greatly benefited 
and strengthened the organized labor movement of the entire country. 

When we celebrate Labor Day on Monday, September 3rd, we can’feel 
encouraged and gratified over the success and achievement of organized 
labor during the past year. We accomplished much and we prevented the 
lowering of the standards of life and labor. We can face the future with 
confidence, courage, and the definite determination to preserve our living 


standards. 
We stand resolved to go forward in the establishment of higher standards 


of life, higher wages and a more humane civilization. 


> 


Teamsters Have Successful Year 


By Dant&t J. Tosi 
President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America 
URING the past year the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs has had one continual period of success. One year 
ago we were confronted everywhere with reductions or threatened 
reductions in wages but not only have we been successful in overcoming 
reductions but we have increased our wages substantially in every district 
throughout the country where our people were fully organized, and this 
includes nearly every large city in the United States and in some cities in 
Canada. 
I find that where men are only half organized, or in a poorly managed 
union, their chances for gaining better working conditions or increasing their 
Wages are very slight. In every instance in recent years where we have lost 
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a strike (which were very few) it was due mainly to the fact that the men 
were not thoroughly organized. 

I am firmly of the opinion that workers should not go on strike unless 
75 per cent of the men or women engaged at the industry are organized. 
There is no use in dealing with doubtful situations, expecting the non-union 
workers to quit. 

A strike of the workers is too dangerous and costly to be experimenting 
with what is liable to happen. Men and women before going on strike 
should be somewhat sure of their ground. It is madness to sacrifice the 
few good members in a union when there is no chance to win. International 
and local officersshould have the courage to tell local unions the cold-blooded 
facts when they know from experience that there is no chance to win. 

Of course, there are strikes that are forced on the workers where they 
can not avoid quitting work, where they must strike or sacrifice every ounce 
of honor and decency. Many strikes where the workers, before entering 
the conflict, were defeated could and should be avoided. Again, harmony 
amongst the workers and their officers should prevail before and after a 
strike takes place. A strike today must be won by strategy—not by bluffing. 
The strike must be handled from a scientific standpoint in order to make it 
effective. The days of either side winning a strike by the old method of 
bulldozing are gone forever. Brains—not slugging—counts today. Again, 
when a union is strong numerically and financially the employers hesitate 
very often before entering into a conflict. The best guarantee against 
strikes is a strong healthy organization, and the international union, which 
I try to represent, has, in recent years, put into practice the above stated 
methods as its policy. Our General Executive Board does not hesitate 
to say to a local union, “We can not and will not endorse your strike because 
you are not thoroughly organized and because we think you have no chance 
to win, and we advise you to wait.” 

Due to this procedure, as well as to other causes, we are facing this 
day, dedicated to Labor, after a most successful year having signed wage 
contracts, under most harmonious circumstances with the largest number 
of employers in the history of our organization. 

We, on this, Labor’s national holiday, send greetings to all our fellow 
trade unionists. We wish all the other splendid fighting organizations affiliated 
to and chartered by the American Federation of Labor success and prosperity 
for the coming year. As we are confident of the justice of Labor’s cause, so 
are we confident of Labor’s continued advancement and achievement. 
As “Eternal Vigilance is the price of Freedom,”’ so also is greater watchful- 
ness and greater energy on the part of Labor the price of its continued 
onward march to victory, peace, understanding, and happiness. 


Denil fh Eber 





Organized Labor Hastening Coming of 
New Era 


By MaTtTTrHEW WOLL 


President, International Phcto-Engravers’ Union 


W: ARE living today in an era unequalled in all history. Indus- 


trialism and commercialism have developed with leaps and bounds 

and productive processes have advanced to such an extent that all 
prior standards and experiences are of but little value in the solving of the 
many problems confronting the peoples of our day. 

Our modern system of production and distribution has made extensive 
use of natural forces imperative to present day enterprises. Nature has 
proven herself intensely democratic. Indeed, she will only work cheaply 
when she is serving a large number. Men of wealth could not travel by 
steam or communicate by electricity if millions of workingmen did not use 
the same methods. In short, the success of all machine-using industries now 
primarily depend on the extent to which their products are consumed by the 
masses. Therefore, the prosperity of the community in general and those 
of means in particular depend upon the increasing wants and elevating of 
social life and character of the wage-earning masses. 

Considered from this point of view the whole subject of industrialism 
assumes a new and altogether more rational and human aspect. It brings 
into play the science of human welfare, making tke social life of the producers 
the end to which the creation of commodities is the great means. It trars- 
forms economics from the old dismal science of pessimism and despair, which 
complacently saw the masses crowded to the verge of starvation, into a 
science of optimism and life which bears a message of prosperity and progress 
to the whole of humanity. 

Through the untiring struggle of trade unionism right-thinking econo- 
mists, men of science and of letters, and, too, many employers have come to 
realize that erroneous economic theories can not be successfully employed to 
factory conditions without a reckoning. Many are ready to admit that 
doctrines and policies suitable to a previous productive era and the life of 
peasantry are no longer applicable today. The gospel of cheap labor is 
fast being considered an arch enemy of social advance. Trade unionism is 
rapidly gaining the recognition to which it is of right entitled. 

Because of the recognition of these truths the attitude, decisions and 
actions of trade unions are being more widely accepted. ‘The workers are 
fast being considered the initial point of observation in all discussions relating 
to production and distribution. Thus organized labor is making its impress 
felt in all countries and through its increasing activities is hastening into 
being a new social era and a democratic industrial understanding. 

In so far as our own immediate affairs and relationships are concerned 
there is perceptible a like change of spirit and mental attitude. We, too, 
are nearing the parting from the old path of conflict and discord. We are 
entering that road which is built upon the principles that it is an economic and 
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industrial fallacy to expect our industry to prosper when wages are low, hours 
are long and our members mentally and physically depressed. Our com- 
bined power of resistance, our organized effort toward light and progress, 
our collective sense of fairness and justice have all contributed their propor- 
tionate share to this new era. 

Singly or collectively we are not without cause for complaint or of com- 
plaint. We share alike in all human frailties. Cbserved and judged from 
an unbiased and open-minded point of view our attitudes, activities and 
decisions of the past year reveal clearly and unmistakably that we have 
prospered as an organization, that we have made for a better relationship 
with our employers, that we have earned the gratitude of all of our members 
for benefits bestowed and that we have shared increasingly in the march of 
social and economic advancement. 

We also have concerned ourselves in problems making for the improve- 
ment of our art and calling. We have not been without thought for advanc- 
ing our industry as a whole. We have been ready to cooperate in working 
out the higher possibilities of our industry wherever and whenever a spirit 
of justice and fairness has been manifested towards us. We have been 
militant and resourceful whenever occasion demanded. We have been 
willing to determine trade problems and relations through the appeal to 
reason and have attempted to adjust conflicting convictions on the scale 
of compromise. While we have been ever ready and capable to determine 
differing attitudes and convictions by the power of might or when challenged 
by way of industrial combat, happily to say, we have been required to resort 
less to measures of force this year than im former years. 





Labor Stronger Today Than Ever 


By Joan L. Lewis 
President, United Mine Workers of America 


ABOR DAY once again reminds us of the greatness of the American 
L labor movement. It is well that one day has been set apart in each 
recurring year as a time when labor may pause and consider its aims, 

its purposes, its achievements, and its accomplishments. 

And it is gratifying to all of us that we may look back over the years 
as they pass and count up the many benefits that have accrued to the 
workers and to the nation itself by reason of the existence of the trade union 
spirit in America. 

Let us remember that without organization labor would be helpless to 
express itself or to take its own part in the struggle against the forces that 


would destroy labor’s liberty. 
It is only through close, compact and virile organization and banding 
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together for their mutual good that the workers get their strength to carry 
on this battle. 

The past year has been filled with trials and vicissitudes for organized 
labor. A constant and steady attack has been in progress, commanded by 
powerful interests and influences for the weakening or the destruction of the 
labor movement. Every conceivable weapon and means of industrial 
warfare has been utilized by the attacking forces. But the flag of trade 
unionism still floats at the top of the mast, unsullied and unafraid. 

Labor has lost skirmishes in the past year but it has won the great 
battle for the maintenance of labor’s rights, until, today, it is stronger and 
more efficient than ever before in the history of the labor movement. 

Our enemies have learned in the last year that organized labor can not 
be destroyed. They have learned that the trade union is a legitimate 
American institution and that the American public has given its full approval 
to the idea. We have made progress—rich progress. 

What the next year may bring forth no one can foresee. But organized 

labor stands in favor of peace in industry. Labor desires that peace which 
comes with honor and through the application of the principles of fairness 
and justice. Labor will do its part to establish and maintain that kind of 
peace. ; 
Let us all express here and now the hope that this wish may be ful- 
filled and that the next year may see the most cordial relations established 
and maintained between employer and employe, so that next Labor Day 
may come with a cloudless industrial sky. 





The American Plan 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 
President, International Seamen's Union of America 


years and years—centuries of struggle—there had developed a 

class of landed magnates—Fuedal Magnates—who understood 
that the possession of the soil without control over the tillers of the soil, 
would be of no value and the magnates demanded, that they be given 
absolute control over life and death of those, who lived on their lands. They 
argued that this was the only way in which the tillers could be made to work 
to furnish food for the people. And the people gave it to them. Thus 
was established that serfdom, which stopped progress and gradually began 
to destroy the fecundity of the people. This was in the closing quarter 
of the twelfth and the first half of the 13th century. It was not all bad to 
begin with. The magnates did not use their full power nor as a rule did 
they use it badly in the beginning; but humanity is always the same. Given 
autocratic power it will be used, and the autocrats will persuade themselves 
that it is in the interest of humanity and civilization. Later it was used 
with all the vigor that was possible. Then it was passionately resisted, 


M-: LIVED from the direct produce of the soil and the sea. After 
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but to no purpose. The chains and irons were on hands and feet and they 
stayed on until the system was overthrown by the French Revolution. 

We live by the soil and the sea still but in an indirect way. ‘The village 
blacksmith or weaver or tailor has become the Manchester, the Leeds or 
the New York of the present time. The whole world is laid under contri- 
bution to feed, clothe and shelter the humanity now living in cities. Humanity 
has gradually learned how to control and utilize great natural forces, and 
as men fought to get possession of the land, so they have fought to get control 
of those forces and of the natural resources. The blacksmith, the weaver 
and the tailor haye become giant corporations and holding these, they under- 
stand, that they are of minor value, unless they can command and abso- 
lutely control the workers. And so the employers are now asking to be 
given control over the workers as the magnates were given control over 
the tillers. They call it The American Plan. Kansas Laws, Arbitration 
Laws, Equity Process, Company Unions, Industrial Passports; anything 
under any name that will disintegrate the labor unions, give rest to the 
harassed and tired worker and that will catch the imagination of the self- 
seeker, whether he be an officer or a member, whether he be a man struggling 
to keep a family, or a man who is simply lazy and on the make is welcome and 
used. 

And they call this scheme the American Plan. It is nearly seven cen- 
turies old. It was evolved and in full operation before the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus; it has been laying in the rubbish chamber 
of the past for about 100 years, it is dragged out, cleaned up and painted 
up a bit and with blare of trumpets it is given to a gaping world as something 
new—and American. 

It helped to destroy the Guilds. It drowned all real activity, it took 
away all courage and it created, what we know under the name of the 
Feudal system with its serfdom, its hopelessness. It may be that it also helped 
by selection and breeding to increase the size of pigs and of sheep and other 
cattle and that it increased the productivity of the soil by placing absolute 
command in the hands, that could afford to experiment; but that is at best a 
theory, that has sometime been put forward to excuse the real facts. Real 
progress comes through freedom and freedom only. It is the creative mind 
and hand of labor that has built civilization as tiny insects have built the 
coral reefs. And then it must not be forgotten that life in the Feudal era 
was after all so arranged, that specially gifted men could get from under 
the yoke. Those joined the church or went to the free cities and became 
freemen. ‘Then again Feudal and kingly power, as then known, only touched 
men’s lives in spots and at intervals, and creation went on. It was the serf, 
who could not get away, who became completely hopeless and more and 
more degraded. The free worker in the cities kept his courage, his hopes, 
and his creative faculties, at least until the free cities were destroyed. 

But industrial servitude gives no such promise. There will no longer 
be any free placesto which he might go tolive infreedom. With the industrial 
passport always demanded, with freedom of locomotion abolished, with 
the right of asylum ended, he has no place to go and the industrial pass- 
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port is more effective for the purpose of suppressing individuality than 
absolute physical chains would be. He, if he desires to live, must take such 
wages as the employer is willing to pay, and must work under such conditions 
as the employer may choose to give. This means that the employer has 
the worker under complete subjection. Wages and conditions when working 
determines every phase of the wage workers life. There is nothing in the 
past that could compare with such servitude except, the chattel slavery of 
Babylonia or Rome, with this exception, however, that the slave was given 
food of some kind, shelter of some kind, and he was in addition given a woman 
in order that he might help to bring cheap slaves into the world. 

Of course, the thing is impossible. After humanity has lived in com- 
parative freedom it will not be possible to impose the kind of servitude 
about which the Bourgeois dreams. ‘The answer of the Roman workers when 
slavery was reestablished was first rebellion and When that was suppressed 
then conscious and deliberate race suicide. ‘The success of the movement to 
kill all freedom would mean the passing of the white race. That white 
man will not tolerate it may be seen from the manner in which the seamen 
are acting under the efforts to impose it on them. 

Under the promise of freedom the American came to the sea in such 
numbers that by 1920 it had reached the number of more than 50 per cent 
of the total number of men employed before the mast (sailors, firemen, 
cooks, and stewards). 

Two years of the policy of imposing the American Plan has left less than 
18 per cent and the number is still dwindling. The skilled foreign-born 
seamen have left to go back to their cwn or some other country or they 
have sought for and found work on shore. There are quite a number of 
new men (American and others) coming; but only for a passage or a voyage. 
The skill has passed to such extent that the majority of men sailing would 
not have been carried as ordinary seamen some years since. And even of 
such men there is such scarcity that the vessels said undermanned in numbers 
as well as skill. One more year of such policy and the United States may 
kiss all hope of sharing in world’s sea-power goodbye. 

Is there anything can be done? Certainly. The policy can be reversed. 
The men may be given reasonably decent treatment and reasonably decent 
shipinates. They may be given hope and some degree of self-determination. 
‘Their inate good qualities may be called into action and might be used to 
develop a decent personnel; but this would mean a clear reversal of the 
present policy and we fear that may come too late. The Seamen’s. Union 
is trying to get the shipowners and the Government to understand this. 
Much has been tried, but so far nothing has been done to stop the drift from 
the sea. It seems that just in proportion as the men become conscious of 
what is going on, they are quitting the calling. This can have but one end. 
Seamanship does not grow in a cabbage garden. It is not learned in any 
correspondence school. More than 60 per cent of the seamen’s skill is 
transmitted by word of mouth and by immediate demonstration at sea and 
at sea only. Seamen are made at sea. They are made from the bottom. 
They are nade by contact with sea.nen at sea. The American Plan has no power 
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but to kill so far as seamanship is concerned and it would apear that this 
is the case also in all other callings that require skill. The American Plan 
if applied to modern industry will destroy skill. It will kill the creative power 
of labor and restore not the obedience hoped for, but the clear savagery of 


eons past. 





Substitute Fact for Guess in Industry 


By GEorGcE L. BERRY 


President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union cf North America 


question the statement that we have pursued a course of ‘‘guess’’ in 

the relationship between employers and employes’ organizations as 
it has to do with economic adjustment. The extent to which we have applied 
fact as a determining influence is insignificant as by comparison with the 
usage of ‘‘guess’’ backed up in the main by bluff. 

. There need be no attempt to divide the responsibilities as between 
the employers and employes’ organizations with respect to the usage of the 
make-shift theory, which has almost become an unwritten law industrially 
in America. The leaf representing circumstantial advantages is found in the 
books of rules of both employer organizations and employe organizations. 
It has proven to be a mistake. It is unsound on its face, and it is time that 
representatives of employer organizations and representatives of employe 
organizations should endeavor to approach each other in the spirit of co- 
operation and with a desire to adjust industrial differences by a code of facts 
that will give life and renewed energy to the mutual interest of both employer 
and employe as well as the industry in which they are engaged. 

The direct or indirect statement by the few or the many, that there is 
no community of interests as between those investing or those managing, 
and those engaged in industrial pursuit, fails of its own weight if even passing 
thought and review is made of the developments that have occurred in 
America industrially. 

To say that we oppose individual ownership or collective ownership of 
property or industry is un-American. To say that one’s savings, accruing 
from industrial contributions and invested in industry, should not be com- 
pensated by adequate interest will stifle industrial development, will kill 
the spirit of initiative and will destroy ambitions. To say that it is not 
the mutual obligation to keep alive industry by establishing adequate safe- 
guards for depreciation is both silly and impossible. To say that managerial 
direction should not be compensated and that periods of depression should 
not be cared for by and through periods of prosperity is a declaration com- 
pletely out of tune with economic common sense. With these principles 
accepted there can be no dispute among sane people as to what shall be 
the disposition of the remaining surplus profits accruing in industrial activi- 
ties, because such surplus obviously should be distributed equitably among 


N: ONE acquainted with industrial development in America will 
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those engaged in business in accordance with their representative and respec- 
tive contributions. 

With the application of fact instead of guess, predicating our activities 
upon fundamentals, much will be done to eliminate industrial discord that 
has proven to be disastrous in many instances to both employer and employe 
and to those who are dependent upon industrial prosperity. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America is free from industrial controversy. We have no strikes nor no 
members of our organization involved in serious industrial disputes. We 
are endeavoring to the best of our ability to establish the theory as indicated. 
Moreover we are broadening our scope of activity in an educational manner. 
In addition to our general International Trade School, which involves an 
expenditure of a million and a half dollars and which has been operative 
for nearly twelve years, we have established and now maintain four addi- 
tional Regional Trade Schools and propose to increase them as fast as our 
resources will permit, with the hope that the contact as between employers 
and our organization will become so intimate that their respective obliga- 
tions may be not only appreciated but accepted; and through such a course 
we are in hopes that all differences, whatever they may be, will disappear 
during the period of the beginning and closing of scale contracts rather 
than the accumulation of them at the expiring period of agreements when 
the spirit of “‘self’’ is most pronounced. , 





Legality of Union Stamp Contract Estab- 
lished With Employers 


By Cotnts LovELy 
General President, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


business conditions for many years. The reduced employment, 

resulting therefrom, has caused a loss of membership in good standing 
but not to any serious extent. In general our members have made sacrifices 
to keep themselves in good standing. 

Under these trade conditions there has not been as much activity in 
betterments of wages and working conditions as would have been the case 
if business had been more brisk. Still there have been numerous increases in 
wages, some of which have been restorations of readjustments made in the 
early part of 1922, or late 1921. 

One overshadowing event of the year was the seven months’ strike of 
the Cincinnati members of our union to resist a reduction of wages. While 
the final result was a compromise, it was really a substantial victory for the 
union and our relations with the Cincinnati manufacturers are reestablished. 
During this contest, because of the numbers involved and the duration of 
the strike we probably disbursed more money in strike benefits than was 
ever disbursed in any three previous strikes of shoe workers in this country. 

But what I regard as the most significant event of the year has been 


D mine the last 12 months our industry has experienced the dullest 
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the complete vindication of our union stamp contract in the courts of 
Massachusetts as a legal agreement. 

This vindication was the result of attack made upon our organization 
by a dual faction in Haverhill, which sought to destroy our unions in that 
city by conspiring to cause strikes in factories working under our agreement. 

They were used for conspiracy to break our contract and set up a defense 
that our agreement was illegal on the ground that it provided for a closed 
shop and on other grounds. The case was carried to the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court which finally rendered a decision upholding our agreement 
as legal. 

In May this year certain elements of our membership in Brockton, who 
have been in sympathy with dual factions elsewhere, and probably in collusion 
with these factions or their emissaries repudiated our agreement of nearly 
20 years’ standing and started a secession movement. 

While these secessionists comprised less than a fourth of the members 
they were quite demonstrative until by a ruling of the city solicitor their 
strike was declared illegal because it was in violation of a legal agreement. 
Thereupon the city marshal forbade picketing. The strike, a move of bad 
faith and dual unionism came to an end on July 31 when the last remnant 
of the strikers declared it off in unconditional surrender. 

There has been a considerable loss of trade to Brockton and vicinity 
and a severe loss of wages to the shoe workers in which our loyal members 
there have also suffered. 

It is our belief that the upholding of our agreement by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court was an important factor. We also believe that the issue 
of the conflict in Brockton will not soon be tried again. 

All the manufacturers of Brockton and vicinity took the position that 
they were under contract with the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, that they 
would have no dealings whatever with any independent union. 

Here were a number of shoe manufacturers fighting to maintain a 
closed shop agreement against an attack instigated and supported by dual 
factions. These manufacturers deserve well of organized labor. 

For the information of any readers who may not be familiar with 
methods in our trade, let me say that our union stamp contract is signed 
for one year and runs thereafter from year to year until three months’ notice is 
given by either side. A separate contract is made with each firm, and each 
such contract must be approved by the local body before being signed by the 
general union. 

Thus all such contracts are truly representative of and binding upon 
each and all of the local members, and any repudiation of same is an individual 
act of bad faith. 

The form of the agreement is published regularly in our journal and we 
are always ready to furnish copies or other information regarding same to 
interested parties. 

It is my firm conviction that two of the greatest evils existing among 
wage earners today is dual unionism and lack of respect for agreements. I 
believe these two great issues are to be met successfully as each of us becomes 
more sincere and honest in our relations with each other and in our attitude 
toward our common cause. 
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Ladies’ Garment Workers Gain 
By MORRIS SIGMAN 
President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union 


HE year which has just expired 
brought to the front, to the meh and 
women employed in the women’s wear 

industry in this country, a number of per- 
plexing problems, along with several distinct 
achievements. 

The making of women’s garments, more 
perhaps than any other industry in the 
country, is a seasonal occupation and is 
subject, to a degree little imagined or 
understood by outsiders, to the whims and 
caprices of fashion. Fashions involve not 
only difficulty in the making of the garments, 
but they also influence and determine the 
length of the seasons and, needless to say, 
upon the length or brevity of a season 
often depend the livelihood and very 





existence of our workers. 

Our trades are at present greatly con- 
cerned with the problem of controlling the 
growing influence of the jobbers and the 
widespread system of sub-manufacturing 


and sub-contracting developed by these 
jobbers. In order to avoid the direct 
control of the union over production and 
labor conditions, a large number of former 
manufacturers in the cloak and dress trades 
in New York City and elsewhere have, 
within the last few years, given up manu- 
facturing and become jobbers. Under this 
system such a jobber employs dozens and 
not infrequently hundreds of sub-manu- 
facturers who maintain small shops entirely 
dependent on the jobber and making his 
garments for him. The union, instead of 
controlling comparatively few industrial 
units, is thus compelled to deal with 
thousands of small shops where evasion of 
union rules and labor conditions is made a 
great deal easier. Our organization is now 
faced with the task of evolving a rigid 
system whereby the responsibility of labor 
conditions in the shops of their sub-manu- 
facturers will be fastened upon the jobbers, 
which would automatically check the tend- 
ency to dismember the bigger shops and to 
set up in their place countless small pro- 
ductive units. 

In the last year the ladies’garment workers 
have not failed to get their share of in- 


junctions as generously as ever supplied by 
courts of equity to our employers. In New 
York City these injunctions have become so 
common that a strike in any of our trades 
rarely passes without a sufficient quota of 
them issued against our locals. or joint 
boards. Among the most outstanding this 
year was one in Montreal, Canada, where 
Justice Martin not only enjoined the union 
from striking against a certain employer 
but also assessed damages upon our Montreal 
organization, said damages to indemnify 
the employer for the difference it cost him 
to manufacture garments through strike- 
breakers than it would have cost through 
his regular employes who were on strike. 
Our union intends to fight this case to the 
highest instance, which means that we 
may have to take it to the Privy Council 
of the House of Lords in England. 

Another injunction of a vicious nature 
was issued against our union some weeks 
ago by Federal Judge Carpenter in Chicago 
upon the plea of a dress firm named Mitchell 
Bros., who had entered into individual 
agreements with their workers not to belong 
to the union and not to go on strike. Our 
Chicago organization is at present engaged 
in an organization campaign among these 
dressmakers and, while there is no strike 
yet in view, this Federal judge nevertheless 
readily granted the firm the restraining writ 
forbidding our international union in most 
scathing terms to engage in any activity 
“that might violate this employer’s agree- 
ment with any of his workers.” At present 
11 other firms, spurred on by the success 
of the Mitchell firm, have applied for 
injunctions for the same purpose to prevent 
our union from engaging in peaceful or- 
ganizing work among the Chicago dress- 
makers, and it is quite likely that injunctions 
will be granted them. 

The most notable achievement in the 
ladies’ garment industry during the past 
year was doubtless the gain of a 40-hour 
week in the dress and waist industry. 
This came about as the result of a general 
strike carried on in this industry under the 
auspices of our union in February, 1923. 
The strike was originally called for the 
purpose of introducing week-work in place 
of piece-work prevailing in the dress and 
waist shops. After three weeks of striking, 
however, a compromise agreement was 






























reached with the employers under the terms 
of which the work hours were reduced from 
44 to 40 per week, affecting approximately 
30,000 workers. We regard this victory 
as an important step in the direction of 
securing the shorter workday, and like- 
wise aS an encouraging example for other 
industries to follow in New York City as 
well as in other big industrial centers. 
And last but not least among the gains 
scored by our organizers in 1923, should be 
mentioned the remarkable victory achieved 
by the Philadelphia dress and waistmakers 
during last February. Let me recall the 
fact that mot even a year ago several 
thousand men and women belonging to our 
Philadelphia organization struck in the 
winter of 1922 for almost 26 weeks against 
as obdurate and unfair a body of manu- 
facturers as ever joined together to combat 
a labor union and who, after a half year’s 
struggle, failed to achieve theirend. Never- 
theless, this battle-worn and wearv group 
of workers did not give up their union. 
In spite of persecution and galling mis- 
treatment, they stuck to their organization 
and, when another opportunity presented 
itself in the early winter of 1923, they 
again left their shops in a body and, after 
having succeeded in driving a wedge in the 
ranks of the employers’ association, they 
won back union standards in most of the 
shops.and are now firmly entrenched as a 
factor in the dress and waist industry of 
Philadelphia. This marvelous comeback is 
justly indicative of the spirit of the rank 
and file ‘which composes our organization. 
Of the other achievements worth while 
mentioning in our trades of a purely or- 
ganization character was the consolidation 
of the Joint Boards in all the cloak and dress 
trades in New York City into one, which is 
now being whipped into final shape by our 
international union. This will place uni- 
fied control of labor conditions and a 
unified management of the more than 75,000 
workers engaged in our trades in New York 
City, and will enable us to watch them with 
greater vigilance and more efficiency. 
During the past year we have also suc- 
ceeded in organizing a number of locals 
in cities of smaller size, where heretofore no 
organization in our trade existed. These 
locals are largely composed of women 
workers who are employed in shops estab- 
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lished by manufacturers who have left the 
big garment-making centers for the pur- 
pose of evading union control and union 
working standards. Our organization has 
made a big effort to follow up these run- 
away employers into these small towns and 
to such an extent as we have been able to 
organize these workers and enforce union 
conditions in these small-town shops, we 
were able to check this pernicious tendency 
of introducing non-union conditions in 
shops outside of the big centers. 





Bakery Workers in Big Struggle 
By CHARLES F. HOHMANN 
Editor, The Bakers’ Journal 





faction and chagrin that the organized 

bakery workers view the past 12 months, 
which have elapsed since we last observed 
Labor Day. We are satisfied that our 
organization has done everything within 
its power for the protection of the interests 
and the preservation of the improved 
conditions enjoyed by our membership 
through their combined efforts and in this 
feeling of satisfaction our organization is 
amply repaid for the strenuous work and 
the sacrifices which our cause has demanded. 
Many and varied were the occasions in 
which it was attempted by the more short- 
sighted among the employing interests to 
wrest from us the long fought for im- 
provements which have really made the life 
of the bakery worker worthy to be lived. 

Thanks to his organization the bakery 
worker of today is able to enjoy the eight- 
hour workday, the greater majority of our 
members having secured the same through 
the persistent united efforts of the loyal 
forces, who, for so many years, have 
struggled for the same. The organized 
bakery worker of today is at least enjoying 
living wages, which enable him to decently 
support a family. His shop and living 
conditions have been vastly improved and 
a comparison of those prevailing today with 
the conditions generally justly and bitterly 
complained about during the early struggles 
of our movement testifies in unmistaking 
language as to the efficiency, the accom- 
plishments and the success of the latter. 

The cause for our displeasure during the 


[’: IS with a mingled feeling of satis- 
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past 12 months is found in the unwarranted 
and unjustifiable anti-union attitude as- 
sumed by the largest and most powerful 
corporation in the baking industry, the 
Ward Baking Company, which after having 
operated for a period of six years under a work- 
ing agreement with our international union 
arbitrarily abrogated the latter on the Ist 
of May, thereby ceasing every friendly 
relation with the organized bakery workers 
and forcing everyone of the latter dis- 
playing the least loyalty to our organi- 
zation out on the streets through their 
declaration for the open shop. 

Since this struggle has been forced upon 
us we have been using every ounce of energy 
at our command for its successful conduct. 
The support, which we have so far received 
from organized labor in general has been a 
source of great inspiration and constantly 
increasing enthusiasm for us. We bespeak 
for this struggle the continued cooperation 
of all friends of Fair Play and Justice and 
hope for its successful termination, culminat- 
ing in a deserved victory for the organized 
bakery workers. 





Schools and Labor Problems 


By F. G. STECKER 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Teachers 





NLY the lack of a larger number of 
delegates would have led a visitor 
to the seventh convention of the 

American Federation of Teachers held in 
Chicago, July 11th to 13th, 1923, to realize 
that the organization had undergone some 
bitter experiences and withstood serious 
and far-reaching opposition through the 
period which has elapsed since the days of 
the Boston police strike. The latter is an 
important date in the history of organi- 
zation of teachers in affiliation with labor 
because it stirred up the question of or- 
ganization on the part of municipal and 
other governmental employes. But some 
40 locals have passed through the storm 
successfully, taking on a spirit of determina- 
tion and acquiring experienced leadership. 
Four thousand teachers are convinced of 
the soundness of affiliation of teachers 
with organized labor and many of them 
believe that that affiliation must become 
even closer as time goes on. Nor is this 
merely a matter of the assistance which 


labor can bring to struggling groups of 
teachers. It is their conviction ever growing 
deeper, that organized labor must look 
more and more to the educational world in 
the solution of social and industrial problems, 
Ask yourself—who control our entire edu- 
cational system at the present time and 
dictate the kind of instruction presented 
therein, and who determines the source 
and nature of the influences that surround 
each growing child and the marvelously 
increasing number of young men and 
women that throng our colleges and 
universities? 

How can our society be reconstituted 
with a spirit of fairness and intelligence? 
How can organized labor present facts to 
a public daily deceived by the propaganda 
which organized wealth can always secure? 
The teachers are convinced that our national 
problems can not be solved until a better 
thinking generation of citizens has been 
evolved and this means some marked 
changes in both the form and spirit of our 
educational system. The teachers too are 
victims of this and can scarcely escape 
without assistance from outside. But they 
are not seeking this assistance merely to 
relieve their financial and working con- 
ditions. The American Federation of 
Teachers comes before organized labor 
with a plea for a much more careful con- 
sideration of education and all that it 
implies. How can labor reach its goal 
without turning its attention to the signi- 
ficance of our school system? Will the 
American Federation of Labor heed this 
appeal? The American Federation of 
Teachers feels that it will because only in 
this way can the American Federation of 
Labor be true to its traditions. 





Maintenance Men Check Foes 
By F. H. FLJOZDAL 


Grand President, United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes and Railway Shop Laborers 











HE United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers has, in the past 
year, been confronted with some of the 
most serious problems in the existence of 
the organization. The natural reaction 
after the war, in connection with the de- 
termined efforts of the monied interests to 
smash organized labor, left labor generally 
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an apathetic and ready prey for the labor 
hating employers. Labor saw the “House 
of Have” upheld and supported in every 
instance by the government and in some 
instances the governmental institutions ex- 
ceeded the fondest hope of the employers in 
upholding and abetting big business in 
wage decreases and the setting up of 
paternal organizations, or company unions, 
are some of the most conspicious deeds of 
organized capital. Much was hoped from 
these twins but the inherent evil in the 
conception of these “two brothers of 
inequity” are causing their doom and early 
destruction. 

The .first effective check to the wage 
decreases was the shopmen’s strike and, 
in spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary, the very fact that the country 
woke up to the temper of the railway em- 
ployes goaded into desperation, was a 
winning card. Since then the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes and Railway Shop Laborers has been 
able to negotiate wage agreements with 
practically every large railroad system 
independent of the notorious Railway Labor 
Board. 

Company unions have also received a set- 
back on several railroad systems. Where 
the proposition was put before the employes 
in a fair way the company propositions 

have been rejected. Here also the Railroad 
Labor Board has ruled favorably to the em- 
ployers, invariably. To sum up; the increases 
and the checking of the company union 
schemes have been the most oustanding ac- 
complishments in the past year of our organi- 
zation, together with a quickening pulse and 
an awakening from the apathetic attitude 
of the working men displayed during the 
latter part of last year. 

An increase in membership and a tre- 
mendous interest in the future seems to be 
the outlook for the coming year. 





Upholsterers Record Progress 
By WILLIAM KOHN 
President, Upholsterers’ Union of North America 





faction and pride at the achievements 
of organized labor during the past 
12 months. In the onward march of 
progress labor is daily gaining new strength 


Or= may well look back with satis- 
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and prestige. Those who would still en- 
slave labor at a starvation wage with 
inhuman and long hours are being driven 
from under cover by indignant public 
sentiment created by labor’s just demands. 
The trade union movement must form and 
advocate its own policies and be its own 
sponsor. We must stand firmly together, 
promote our cause, defend our position and 
ever strive to bring about a better and broader 
vision into the lives of the people we represent. 

As for the Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America, I may say without 
the fear of being accused of boasting, that 
we have made more progress in the last 
year than at any time previous. Our 
achievements include an average increase in 
wages of 20 per cent, which means four 
millions of dollars added to the pay roll 
of our members. Of 20 strikes we won 
18 complete victories and two compromises. 
Our membership has grown from six to 
nine thousand. Ever on the alert and 
zealously on guard, our membership is 
protecting the established working 
conditions. 

Our aim is to keep all members well 
informed on the questions concerning our 
movement, as we believe that an elightened 
membership makes a _ good fighting 
organization. 

May the trade union movement of 
America ever grow stronger and stronger 
and continue to educate and organize until 
the ideals and aspirations of the working 
class are realized. 





Blacksmiths Must Go Ahead 
By JAMES W. KLINE 


General President, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 





N EMINENT statesman once wrote, 
“Our enemies with one hundred 
million dollarsfor attack; we without 

a dollar for defense.” 

What that writer then had in mind, as 
we may conjecture, was that the enemy was 
spending that staggering sum—one hundred 
million dollars—to destroy a constructive 
force, an honorable progressive movement. 

Of what benefit was a million or two for 
defense—or how long will a couple of million 
dollars last against a hundred million? 

We have just had a similar experience of 
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attack here in our great America. During 
the past two years, the strongly organized 
forces of an army of employers made the 
most vicious and most wicked attack on 
organized labor in the history of this splendid 
movement, and we have had to defend 
ourselves, including our constitutional rights 
not only against Wall Street’s forces but 
also against a political administration that 
permitted the use of its officers to aid in this 
attack on organizations of trades unions 
affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Talk about Americanizing foreigners! 
Better reform our army of militaristic em- 
ployers—the men who think only in terms 
of profits, promoters and advocators of the 
open shop, American flag, with a vengeance, 
denying the workers their constitutional 
rights, using the courts with judge-made 
anti-strike laws plus the poisonous injunc- 
tions now disgracing the fundamental princi- 
ples of Liberty and Freedom about which 
American people like to boast. 

We admit Labor has made some mistakes 
and has committed wrongs, but nothing in 
comparison with the intentional wrongs 
and abuses—crimes dealt out by open- 


shop promoters, American Plan of dealing 
with employes, the plan that is all one- 
sided to keep workers from effectively 
organizing. 

When one views the brazen law-defying 


conduct of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
officials, taking all they can get from the 
people through excessive freight rates and 
unreasonable passenger fares, granted under 
the Esch-Cummings Transportation Act, 
to all roads, then boastingly ignoring the 
decisions of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, flout the will of the people to 
the four winds, treat employes as serfs and 
pay no attention to the Labor Board, though 
it was created under the same act by Con- 
gress that gives to the Pennsylvania the 
right to collect certain freight rates and 
passenger fares that will bring a net return 
equal to six per cent earning on the stock 
and securities, watered and unwatered 
which they call ‘legal book value,” one is 
astounded and shocked beyond expression. 

The Pennsylvania does not stand alone 
in this act of lawlessness, but it takes the 
lead and is roundly condemned by the 
traveling public, business men, and others 
except the kept press. 
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The Steel Trust, Wm. Gary’s great insti- 
tution, is another willful violator of federal 
laws. What does Judge Gary, the Rocke- 
fellers, Morgan, and other excessive rich 
care for the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, so 
long as they can profiteer and insultingly 
tell lawmakers where to “head in.” 

Judge Gary says, ‘““‘We need more re- 
ligion.”” When Gary preaches God and 
practices Mammon, he is a hypocrite and 
insults God, when he refuses to grant the 
one-day-rest in seven, Sunday. He places 
profits first, men second, God last. What 
Judge Gary needs is to get saturated with 
the desire to live and act in the spirit of 
God, himself, and not pretend to be one 
thing, and be another; and when he tells 
the world to be religious, and practices the 
opposite by working his men 12 hours a 
day, seven days a week, it will not be 
gulped down by Americans. 

With the observance of Labor Day, 1923, 
another interesting chapter of creditable 
achievements is added to the long record 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
I am sure that the spirit of brotherhood is 
just as strong as ever and is growing stronger 
all the time, more so since the malevolent 
attack of oppression by employers, and, 
according to the statement made by Presi- 
dent Harding, capital even tried to enlist 
his services to break up the organized labor 
movement. 

Our strikes have been costly, particularly 
on the railroads, and in this connection, I 
refer to the first paragraph of this article, 
“Our enemies with one hundred million 
dollars for attack; we without a dollar for 
defense.” 

True, some railroad shopmen lost their 
nerve during this strike. They lacked 
courage and yielded to the pressure of the 
bosses, who made alluring and tempting 


“offers which made scabs out of quite a 


number of these workers. But there are 
thousands of these shopmen still out, 
who will never become traitors to the 
cause of suffering humanity, while the 
carriers whose heads are “hard boiled,’ 
watch the battle of honest workers fight for 
their rights and have as allies, some of those 
who ought to be supporting, rather than 
straddling the fence. 

What is there now left for organized 
labor to do? We will have to do just what 

















business men do—that is, “get down to 
business.”’ 

After a war, after any great calamity of 
any kind, people settle down to business, 
and this in part is what we must do in 
order to continue our onward march. 

To do this, it requires that those who are 
in the field, those who are in their local 
unions, or lodges, should begin now to use 
every honorable means at their command 
and try to organize every shop and factory 
that is unorganized. After that is done, you 
can turn to the ‘‘hard headed,”’ ‘‘hard boiled”’ 
employers, who are feeding the fire of hate 
within themselves, and seeking revenge, for it 
is they who have attacked us most viciously 
for the purpose of destroying our economic 


‘strength and we can demand our just 


share of pay for the work we perform and 
they will no longer be able to treat us with 
contempt. We will never surrender cur 
God given rights, therefore, “Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of Liberty.”’ 





Postal Workers Make Progress 


By THOS. F. FLAHERTY 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks 
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Postmaster General New which insures 
greater benefits to the postal employes. 

We have started a vigorous educational 
campaign in behalf of higher postal pay. 
This is now the outstanding legislative 
objective of the postal workers. We pro- 
pose to immediately press this valid claim 
before the people of the country and later 
in the next Congress. 

Included in our legislative program is a 
liberalization of the retirement act to afford 
more substantial relief to the aged Govern- 
ment employes; a reduction of night work; 
a 44-hour postal working week; and an 
amplification of the compensation-for-injury 
act to include occupational diseases. 

This is an ambitious program, but with 
the active support of the organized labor 
movement we are hopeful cf achievirg it 
at the next session of Congress. By con- 
stant vigilance and effective organization 
we are bringing gradually the Government's 
-employment standards up to the highest 
and best obtaining in private industry. 
In so doing we feel we are fulfilling the 
wishes of the American people who do not 
want their Government to lag behind 
private industry in employment standards. 














WY ‘ce there have been no outstand- 


ing major legislative enactments _ 


during the past year, the organized 
postal workers have made a number of 
gains through administrative action in 
their fight for improved working standards 
in postal employment. 

For the clerical group, particularly, the 
action of Postmaster General New in 
modifying the obnoxious scheme study re- 
quirements is of great importance. More, 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks has won its long fight for relief for 
mail distributors from the unnecessarily 
inhumane requirement that they must 
stand at their work. The department is 
now installing a stool or rest bar which will 
relieve distributors of the deadening fatigue 
of constant standing at a task which requires 
the closest mental application. We hail 
this as a victory in the interest of the 
conservation of the health of the post 
office clerks. 

There has also been a liberalization of the 
administration of the sick-leave law by 





Textile Workers Forge Ahead 
By THOMAS McMAHON 
President, United Textile Workers of America 














close at hand. Labor Day, 1923, 

comes to the United Textile Workers 
of America with better prospects than was 
Labor Day of 1922. Last year at this time 
we were drawing to the close of one of the 
most bitter struggles in the history of our 
industry. The great labor movement of 
the country came to our assistance in mag- 
nificent style and I take this opportunity 
of thanking all, who in any way came to 
our aid. 

The hosts of labor have been tried before 
the great court of public opinion and have 
stood the test well, many millions of our 
citizens are today in sympathy where 
yesterday they were indifferent, our ideals 
are more generally understood and appre- 
ciated, the great rank and file of American 
workers are awakening from their lethargy 
and coming to realize that there is no room 


Ay’ dee at link in labor’s chain is 
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in the ranks of labor for dual organizations. 

Let us therefore, one and all, put our 
shoulders to labor’s chariot and strive with 
united effort to keep it in the front rank 
of progress. Let us always keep before the 
public the aims and aspirations of the 
American labor movement. Let us be 
always ready to condemn revolution and 
work for evolution inside as well as outside 
our organizations. Let us in a word on 
this labor day rededicate our lives to the 
cardinal principle of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—humanity—and upon its 
altar pledge anew our troth. 

The United Textile Workers of America 
as an organization is ever ready to uphold 
right and condemn wrong and with its 
sister organizations in the United States 
and Canada joins hands and prays that 
peace, happiness and prosperity comes to 
all the workers before another labor day 
rolls around. 





Labor Day Brings Hope to Workers | 


By M. F. TIGHE | 


President, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of Nerth America 





O TAKE a correct inventory of the 

work performed by the organized 

labor movement of America during 
the past year would be such a stupendous 
task that to undertake it would be almost 
a human impossibility. 

Yet, “Labor Day” dedicated as it is to 
Labor’s cause, and as it was originally 
intended by its sponsor, calls for at least a 
partial reckoning of the actual work per- 
formed by that great humanitarian insti- 
tution, its accomplishments and the re- 
sulting benefits accruing from the efforts 
put forth in the work of human uplift. 

As we turn over page by page the year’s 
work, carefully noting every item and listing 
it in memory, comparing it with past records, 
the increased burdens and responsibilities 
placed on the shoulders of those who make 
up the great army of organized workers, 
gives cause for the most serious reflection 
as to the future destiny of the toilers in 
this, a country and government dedicated 
by its founders to the eternal principles of 
“Life, Liberty and Pursuit of Happiness” 
to all its inhabitants. 

It would be well, aye, it should be a 


necessity to compare on this Labor Day, 
present conditions as they present them- 
selves, with the principles expounded as 
the foundation of our government, and 
from such comparison draw such con- 
clusions as the evidence brings forth. 

Was it intended that life meant long 
weary hours of drudgery by a very large 
portion of the human family, with just 
enough of the world’s goods to keep sufficient 
life and strength in them to continue to 
drudge as long as life lasted, for a few others 
to live in affluence and luxury on the labor 
and life’s blood of the drudge? 

Was liberty meant that a certain few 
could set themselves up and assume the 
right to command and dictate to others 
the abrogation of those inalienable rights 
that are supposed to constitute the basic 
principles of a free government, the right 
of voluntary association with others of the 
same human family for the express purpose 
of collectively and deliberately considering 


’ by lawful means how to secure and protect 


their economic rights? 

Was the pursuit of happiness nothing 
but a fleeting vapor or a dream of an idealist? 
Can happiness in its truest sense prevail, 
or can it be pursued, if those who make up 
the great mass of humanity in any country 
are deprived of those privileges and rights 
that make for contentment? Can happi- 
ness come into the lives of those who are 
virtually in industrial bondage by reason 
of the autocratic, un-American and un- 
democratic attitude of others who by reason 
of their position in life are living again as 
in the Medieval Age, when master owned 
his man? 

To every one of the above, organized 
labor emphatically answers in the negative, 
and not only answers by word but conse- 
crates itself to the work of giviag its all to 
wipe out all lines of social and economic 
injustice. 

With the knowledge of its struggles during 
the past year to secure justice before it, 
and the combinations politically, com- 
mercially and financially of the entire 
country arrayed against it, with internal 
and external agencies exercising every 
scheme known to human depravity at work 
to demoralize and disrupt the movement, 
in spite of it all, toits credit and future glory 
it has stood iavunerable to all attacks, and 
has carried the baaner of industrial emanci- 
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pation with credit to the cause, bringing 
hope and inspiration to the weary, heart- 
sore, but ever-hopeful toiler that the day is 
not far distant when through the unselfish 
and devoted efforts of those who by their 
united efforts will sweep away every vestige 
of industrial serfdom and make this our 
country what it was really intended to be— 
the refuge of the oppressed and the land 
of the free. 

To the consummation of which let us on 
this Labor Day, 1923, once more declare it 
our purpose and determination. 


neck. To the leaders of labor belongs the 
herculean task of bringing about a more 
satisfactory state of affairs. May this 
Labor Day find the militant membership 
of the American Federation of Labor more 
thoroughly and practically united than 
ever before, standing shoulder to shoulder 
for the common good. 





Labor Forces Demonstrate Stability 


By TIMOTHY HEALY 
President, a -—~yaee of Firemen and 





| Barbers Make Big Advances 


By J. C. SHANESSY 
’ International Union 





President, J ymen Barb 
of America 





HE Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Tr Union of America approaches this Labor 
Day with a more united cooperative 
spirit of solidarity on the part of our general 
membership than ever before. Notwith- 
standing the united drive, backed by greed 
and avarice, to destroy the American 
labor movement, our organization has been 
benefited. This un-American drive has 
done much to harmonize and unite our 
membership. During the past 11 months 
there has been a constant increase in 
membership. Many of our local unions 
have increased their wages, reduced their 
hours of labor, and secured better con- 
ditions in general. Our organization has 
more money to its credit in the bank than 
than at any previous time and the outlook 
for the future is flattering if our membership 
will but remember the old adage that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. We are 
going forward and onward, but we are not, 
however, unmindful of the splendid assist- 
ance and whole-hcarted cooperation we are 
receiving from the union men in the 
American Federation of Labor’s affiliation. 
We are deeply grateful for the support we 
have received from the labor movement. 
The American Federation of Labor should 
allow no “ism” of any name or nature to 
strain the cords of friendship and fraternity. 
Greater effort must be put forth to 
bring the membership of the unions up to a 
higher state of efficiency. We can no 
longer tolerate the slackers, who are few in 
number, to hang as a millstone around our 


HIS year “Labor Day” closed one of the 
most eventful years in the history of our 
country, for in no similar period of time 

has so many events occurred affecting 
organized labor, and in the struggle just 
closed the labor forces have proven their 
stability and shown a determination to 
fight to the finish every attack made upon 
them. During the year just closed many 
vicious attacks have been made to discredit 
organized labor and defeat its every effort 
to better the conditions of the wage worker. 

Perhaps the most desperate of these 
attacks was that made upon the railroad 
shopmen when the full resources of the 
government through the process of court 
injunctions was used to defeat the reason- 
able demands of those men made upon the 
railroads of the country to provide a 
living wage for their shop workmen. But 
in spite of this most powerful agency being 
against them the shopmen stood manfully 
by the union in upholding their claim and 
although the full demands made by the 
shopmen were not secured, the solidarity of 
their union was so well established that the 
necessity of similar action in the future may 
not have to be resorted to in order to secure 
better conditions. 

The labor movement as a whole is to be 
congratulated upon the progress made in 
the past year and the prospects for the future 
have never been brighter. 

The political upheavals in many sections 
of the country have added new strength 
and encouragement to the faithful group 
of men in the United States Congress and 
Senate who have stood for the rights of 
labor unflinchingly. Considerable additions 
have been made to this group and according 
to the signs of the times there will be many 
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more added to theit number in the very 
near future. 

Our country has again demonstrated the 
stability of its institutions and the effective- 
ness of its Constitution, for while in sincere 
mourning for the lamented President Hard- 
ing who was loved by the common people 
for his pure life and genial disposition, the 
reins of government were taken up by 
President Coolidge and without a ripple 
the affairs of state were kept in motion. 
This could only occur where law and order 
were the ruling factors of government as in 
our country. 

We can all agree with the expressed 
opinion of President Coolidge in his Labor 
Day address delivered at Plymouth, Mass., 
while serving as governor of that state in 
which he stated, speaking of our country 
“having emerged from the war the strongest, 
the least burdened nation cn earth, are we 
now to fall before our lesser tasks? Are we 
to turn aside from the tasks that have led 
us to success? Who now will set selfish- 
ness above duty?’ The council that Samuel 
Gompers gave is still sound, when he said 
in effect: “America may not be perfect. 
It has the imperfections of all things human, 
but it is the best country on earth, and the 
man who will not work for it, who will not 
fight for it, and if need be, die for it, is 
unworthy to live in it.” 





Labor Day With the Hod-Carriers 


By D. D’ALESSANDRO 


President, International Hod-Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’s Union 


times, but they have come out unscathed 
from their economic fights. As in war, we 
had our retreats, we had our advances; but 
there in my vision I see still marching 
thousands and thousands of them, all gay 
and full of hope. Here there are the new 
legions—143 charters granted during the 
last 12 months—and the new members, 
46,000 of them. They have understood 
us; they have come with us; they will stay 
with us. 

March on, my men, my brothers! 
You have had struggles, silent struggles with 
powerful, enslaving capital. Unseen ene- 
mies, even among your friends, have con- 
spired against your welfare; but I admire 
your stern resistance. You have stood 
pat; you have won your economic battles! 

May Labor Day once more give to you, 
my brothers, added self-confidence and 
reliance. May all the thousands of build 
ing and common laborers see the light and 
follow the great avalanche of progress of 
trade unionism. We have faith in our- 
selves; we have faith in others. You, my 
brothers, shall have faith in this organiza- 
tion and its principles. May our rank and 
file grow! We shall by honor and by 
numerical strength balance the scale of 
justice. March on, brothers! It is Labor 
Day! 





Paper Mill Workers Strengthen Union 
By JOHN P. BURKE 


President-Secretary, International Brotherhood Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers of the 
United States and Canada 











and to ‘festivity Labor Day stands 
alone—the gala day of the workers! 

I have a vision before me—more than three 
millions of men quietly marching 16 abreast; 
their step firm, their heads erect, they pass 
file by file for an entire day, their banners 
unfurled and their flags waving in the light 
breeze. 

Here comes the column of the Hod- 
Carriers and Building Laborers—sturdy 
men, strong, a little bent by the daily 
heavy task, their hands hardened and 
cracked by the lime, but their spirit un- 
daunted by the hard work and by the 
“open shop” propaganda. Yes, the build- 
ing laborers’ unions have had their hard 


A oat the days consecrated to rest 


national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers in a 
much stronger position than they were a 
year ago. ° 
We were successful this spring in signing 
agreements with 25 paper companies (in- 
cluding some of the largest in the United 
States and Canada), securing increases in 
wages ranging from five to eight cents an 
hour. Among these companies were many 
that had refused last year to come to any 
terms that would cover. what they called 
“common labor’—which included about 
75 per cent of the membership of our 
organization. Our success this year was 
entirely due to the solidarity exhibited by 


I ABOR DAY, 1923, finds the Inter- 
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the several organizations in the industry 
involved. About a month and a half 
prior to the expiration of the agreements 
this spring, the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, the International Brother- 
hood of. Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, the International Association of 
Machinists, the International Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen held conferences at Montreal, 
Canada. After drafting their respective 
proposals, a joint conference was held at 
which all the organizations pledged them- 
selves to do everything in their power to 
sign joint agreements with the paper 
manufacturers that would cover all the 
workers, both skilled and unskilled. This 
united action enabled us to make the 
splendid advances mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph. We are now in a 
better strategic position to continue our 
efforts to organize the unorganized. 

Even though we have made very satis- 
factory agreements with many manufac- 
turers, we were not able to negotiate a 
settlement of the strike in the mills of the 
International Paper Company, which has 
been on since May 1, 1921. The total 
loss sustained by the company since the 
strike began has been over $19,000,000. 
These figures are taken from the financial 
statements issued by the International 
Paper Company, and are proof positive of 
the effectiveness of the strike. This tre- 
mendous loss has greatly depreciated the 
value of their stock, which is now quoted at 
30 as compared with 65 when the strike 
started. The men who have been on strike 
for two years and four months against the 
open shop policy of this company are still 
full of fight and determined to win. 

Part of Labor Day, 1923, it seems to me, 
should be devoted to reviewing the happen- 
ings of recent years and to preparing for 
the struggles to come. The lessons learned 
from our trying experiences since the close 
of the World’s War should be apparent to 
every member of organized labor—the 
most important of which is that we must 
have more solidarity. It has been demon- 
strated very forcibly in the paper industry 
that success crowns our efforts when the 
skilled workers stand loyally by the 
unskilled. 


Another lesson is that we must make 
intelligent use of the ballot. The paper mill 
workers have already elected a large number 
from their ranks. It is very gratifying to know 
that these men have made enviable records 
in fulfilling their duties as public officials. 
I mentioned in a New Year’s article in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST that George J. 
Schneider, Fourth Vice-President of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
had been elected to Congress from the 
Ninth Wisconsin District. Brother 
Schneider has had no opportunity to serve 
as yet, as there has been no session of the 
1923 Congress since his election. However, 
he rendered yeoman’s service to the people 
of this country by campaigning for and 
helping in the election of Magnus Johnson 
to the Senate from the State of Minnesota. 
At Franklin, New Hampshire, Louis H. 
Douphinet, a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, one of the strikers in the 
mills of the International Paper Company, 
is now serving his second term as Mayor. 
The Boston Post, one of the leading papers 
of Baston, recently gave a remarkable 
account of the record made by Brother 
Douphinet as Mayor. Brother Douphinet 
has more than made good. 

Not only can we write of the progress 
made by the paper mill workers on the 
economic and political fields in the United 
States and Canada, but the same holds 
true of our movement in Newfoundland. 
The writer, accompanied by F. P. Barry, 
Vice-President of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, and J. J. Dowling, 
organizer of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, had the pleasure this 
spring of visiting Grand Falls, Newfound- 
land, where all three organizations have local 
unions. We found the workers there very 
loyal to the American Federation of Labor. 
The anti-unionists have been unsuccessful 
in their attempt to wean the workers away 
from the American Federation of Labor by 
urging that it is only a United States move- 
ment dominated by foreigners and that the 
Newfoundland workers should have nothing 
to do with it. At a public mass meeting at 
Grand Falls we explained that the American 
Federation of Labor embraced all the 
workers on the North American continent, 
not only those of the United States. 

The president of the Pulp, Sulphite 
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Workers of the local at Grand Falls, J. M. 
Brown, was elected to the House of Assembly 
at the last election, leading the poll in that 
entire country. 

The future outlook of our organization 
seems bright with promise. We have been 
greatly encouraged by the progress made 
during the past year. We have been put 
to a tremendous test, but our members have 
met every trial in a splendid manner. And 
if we have not won the admiration of our 
adversaries, they have at least been taught 
to respect us. 





Quarry Workers Beat Fierce Attack 


By FRED W. SUITOR 


Secretary-Treasurer, Quarry Workers International 
Union of North America 





OMEONE has said that “the progress 
S of an economic movement can _ be 

measured by the opposition: to it.” 
If this be true and we believe it is, the 
unions in the granite industry have made 
remarkable progress—in fact, our progress 
must have become alarming for all the 


force of the employers’ national associations 
in the granite industry combined in the 
latter part of 1921 to annihilate the unions 
in this industry. They have about spent 


themselves in their attacks upon our 
organizations since January, 1921, to the 
present time while the unions in this 
industry are as strong and virile, if not 
stronger, than we were when agreements 
were broken by these associations the latter 
part of 1921 and beginning of 1922 and the 
fight started to establish the so-called 
“American Plan” or “Open Shop” in the 
granite industry. 

A wonderful fight has been made by the 
members of the unions in this industry and 
the trials and sacrifices that the members of 
these unions have had to meet and endure 
could not have been made and endured 
only by men and women of the stoutest 
hearts—real men and women—of course, 
there are no women in the granite workers’ 
unions, but the mothers, wives, and sisters, 
yes, and sweethearts, had to do their part 
just the same and they did it nobly. One 
can not know what splendid things these 
people have done during the past long 
months without breathing a prayer of 
gratitude and say, “God bless the men and 


theirs of the granite workers’ unions of our 
country.” 

There were arrayed against us the fol- 
lowing employers’ associations: Inter: 
national Monumental Granite Producers’ 
Associations, National Building Granite 
Quarriers’ Association, Inc., Granite Paving 
Block Manufacturers’ Association of the U. 
S., Inc., and these created a joint committee 
calling it “The Board of Control.” Full 
power to deal with the labor question was 
vested in this Board of Control. This 
Board of Control] which was to establish the 
“American Plan” in our industry issued the 
following proclamation: 


Declaration of Policy. 


1. The following shall serve as an ex- 
pression of the board of control to members 
as to tentative policies on and after April, 
in case the G. C. I. A. do not accept the 
final proposals for a settlement dated 
March 25, 1922, on or before March 31, 1922. 

2. A rejection of these proposals means 
that operations of plants after April 1 shall 
be on the American Plan basis, in accord- 
ance with the standard regulations as to 
wages, working hours, and conditions. 

3. It has been decided that the American 
Plan in the cutting plants means American 
Plan in the quarries, and in such case the 
quarries, after April 1 will operate under 
the standard regulations for quarries as 
to wages, working hours, and conditions. 

4. Any plant or quarry, which is pre- 
pared to do so, may open up on April 3 
under the standard regulations. 

5. It will not be consistent with the 
general policy for any locality or plant to 
enter into a union agreement, or have any 
further dealings with union committees, 
covering any operation after April 1, 
1922, in case the American Plan is adopted 
as provided in section 1. 

6. In the meantime more detailed plans 
will be made by the board of control for 
fully establishing the American Plan and 
as fast as such plans mature, they will be 
communicated to the members for general 
adoption. 

7. No member should enter into negotia- 
tions of any sort with any union committee 
or individuals or make overtures of state- 
ments not consistent with this American 
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Plan policy. All matters should be referred 
at once to the board of control. 

8. The American Plan means that plants 
are open to employment to men regardless 
of whether they belong to a union or not, 
and that no discrimination shall be made 
between union and non-union provided 
always that individual employers shall 
treat with their own individual employes 
or with shop committees of employes on 
their own payroll. 

9. The die is cast for the American Plan 
April 1 as the only alternative for members 
in case our proposals are not accepted by 
March 31, and telegrams will be sent to all 
districts upon receipt of answer from the 
G.C. 1. A. 

Does this pronouncement not embody 
the highest American ideals of which you 
and all true Americans are so proud! How- 
ever, this bunco game with which these 
employers besmirched the fair and revered 
name ‘‘American” has met the same fate 
most bunco games meet in the end—it is 
no more as it was and only a few remnants 
of it are left and these will soon fade away 
too. 

At one time during the first part of 1922 


the Quarry Workers’ International Union 
of North America did not have one agree- 
ment in force in the granite iadustry, but 
at the present time we have renewed agree- 
ments covering all but approximately 600 


members. Our agreements are clean cut 
union agreements. In some places, we 
accepted a 10 per cent reduction, in other 
localities we maintained our 1920 wage 
scales and conditions. The minimum wage 
for quarrymen in “paving quarries’ is 
52 cents per hour and in monumental and 
building quarriers from 62 cents per hour 
minimum to 70 cents per hour minimum; 
eight-hour day with 45 hour week part of 
the year and straight union job. 

Mention must be made of the splendid 
spirit of cooperation of the members of the 
Granite Cutters’ International Association 
and the Paving Cutters’ Union, as well as 
of the quarry bosses and superintendents. 
The bosses and superiatendents nearly to a 
man, although not members of our union, 
took their stand with the men and to these 
factors we owe a great measure of our 
success. 

We, of the Quarry Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, feel some 
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of that satisfaction which comes from ac- 
complishing something worth while during 
the past year and Labor Day, 1923, finds 
us looking forward full of hope and determi- 
nation to carry on. 





Railway Clerks’ Outlook Bright 
By E. H. FITZGERALD 
Grand ay Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, 


—— Handlers, Express and 
tion Employes 








N TAKING stock as we do annually 
during the Labor Day celebration, we 
find that the assets of the Brotherhood 

of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes 
are considerably augmented since the 
Labor Day celebration a year ago. 

Our brotherhood has perhaps borne the 
brunt among the railroad labor organiza- 
tions of the open shop fight, which has been 
vigorously waged during the last 12 months. 
It is quite likely that the reason for the 
vicious attack made upon our brotherhood 
by certain railroad managements is that the 
railway clerks come in closer contact with 
the operating officials of the railroad 
than do any other class of employes. 

In the battles so far waged, we have 
been for the most part completely victorious. 
Our organization is steadily increasing its 
activities in all directions in which labor 
organizations may properly function. Our 
membership holds steadfast and is steadily 
increasing in the aggregate. It may be 
truthfully said that the battle is actually 
won with the exception of one or two so- 
called “hard boiled’ managements, and 
with these we are still contending and shall 
continue to do so until the victory is ours. 

During this period we have suffered two 
unjust reductions in rates of pay at the 
hands of the governmental tribunal au- 
thorized by law to fix the wages of railroad 
employes. By negotiating with individual 
carriers we have succeeded in regaining 
a measure of the decreases and now have a 
submission in the hands of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board asking for 
the complete restoration of the rates of 
pay authorized by Labor Board Decision 
No. 2. We are, therefore, justified in the 
statement that the prospects for, the future 
are bright. 
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Human progress is as certain as the revolution of the earth on its axis, as 
the sunlight, as the shining of the stars. It is a law of 
pace ta nature. Those who turn their faces to the rear and move 
MARCH backward, or even stand still, will be crushed in the struggle 
for human progress. It is an immutable law of the ages, 
one that for thousands, and perhaps millions of years, has guided the destinies 
of mankind. 

First it was master and slave, then master and serf, until finally the 
advancement of humanity has reached that stage that slavery has been 
almost entitely eliminated, the serfs have been set free, and the men who 
work for wages have secured a place in the sun. But in no country on 
earth have the people advanced as far as in the United States. 

In older days, ages ago, and up to the 15th century, information was 
circulated by word of mouth, by hieroglyphics cut in stone, or written on 
papyrus, or in letters passed from one to another. Whatever records there 
were maintained were few in number, but after movable type was invented 
knowledge grew apace and people travelled much faster toward a civilized 
state. Those who have lived a half century in the United States have seen 
marvelous changes. There are many still living who remember the intro- 
duction of the telegraph; then there came the telephone, the instrument 
that registered the human voice, the radio and a thousand and one other 
improvements that add to the comforts of life. 

The advancement made by labor has been most remarkable. When 
trade unions were first organized in the United States the struggle began 
for a better life but the sacrifices made in the field of labor are little known 
to the young of the present day. They accept present conditions as if they 
had always existed. 

When the A. F. of L. was organized men and women were working 10, 
12, 14 and 16 hours a day. They had no time whatever for education or 
for social acquaintance. Their consuming power was curtailed because 
they did not have any time at their disposal to do what is now almost uni- 
versal—shopping. 

The American labor movement began the struggle for the eight-hour day 
and called upon European labor to spread the information in favor of the 
eight-hour day. Working hours were reduced gradually, until now it is an 
accepted fact, approved by nearly all the people, that no wage earner should 
work more than eight hours a day. The first result noticed of the shortening 
of the work day was the great number of men of mature age who attended 
night schools to secure the education which had been denied them, because 
they had been compelJed to work from sun-up to sun-down, and when 
artificial light was invented they had to work at night. 

Early in the struggle for the shorter work day, the labor movement 
adopted the slogan ‘Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest and eight 
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hours for recreation.” It is a fact that can not be disproved that where the 
eight-hour day prevails the community is more prosperous. In the steel 
industry where the 12-hour day was universal and sometimes 24 hours, busi- 
ness is not as prosperous as in eight-hour communities. The steel workers 
after their arduous day generally seek rest in sleep. Their employers con- 
ducted the industry on the principle that men would work for less wages 
per hour if they gave them a long work day. Previous to the great war they 
received 17 cents per hour, a figure fixed by a gentlemen’s agreement between 
the railroads and big corporations. One fact has been demonstrated so 
many times that no one now seeks to dispute it; that is, that as the hours 
in a day’s work are decreased wages are increased. The newspaper printers 
in the old hand-type setting days worked 10, 12 and 14 hours for less money 
then they are now receiving for 6, 7 and 8 hours. Building trades work- 
men not so many years ago received $1.75 to $2.75 a day. Now they are 
paid from $8 to $10 a day. 

That the economic conditions of the American worker have been im- 
proved more than in any other country can be proved by visiting the homes 
of the wage earners, where many if not all the comforts that makes for the 
happiness of the family can be found. All these conditions were not given 
voluntarily. They came little by little and sometimes only after the greatest 
of sacrifices. The credit must be given to the trade union movement. No 
other organization has for its purpose the economic advancement of humanity. 
But labor is not satisfied. It will continue to demand more and more of 
the things that make for happiness. Not only does labor in America want 
a higher and a better standard of living, but it is sincerely anxious that 
every wage earner in the world, no matter where he may be, will obtain the 
same conditions. 

There is no doubt but that the great gains made by labor of America 
were due to its hewing to the line of economic power instead of political 
partisan power. The labor movement that puts partisan politics above 
economic methods will fail in their efforts to better the conditions of the 
wage workers. This does not mean that the A. F. of L. does not believe in 
political action, but it does not believe in partisan political action. Where 
labor relies almost wholly on securing betterments through legislation it 
creates a class of office holders that are by the very nature of things com- 
pelled to be selfish. In order to be elected they must compromise their 
unionism in order to secure support from those who otherwise would vote 
against them because they are union men. No such condition can arise in 
the American labor movement, as it has emphatically and repeatedly de- 
clared in favor of non-partisan action; that is, those who have shown a friend- 
liness toward remedial legislation will be supported and those who have 
inflicted 1eactionary legislation on the wage earners will be opposed. This 
permits the members of the trade unions to give their entire time to the 
economic movement and carry out the normal activities of labor. That 
is why the American wage earner is better housed, better fed, and better 
clothed than any other wage earner on the globe. It should be a gratification 
to those who have passed through the years during which these great gains 
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in the economic conditions of the wage earners were secured. They know 
the trials and sacrifices made by the pioneers in our labor movement. Nothing 
has been given the wage earners on a silver platter. They had to fight 
for it. And they are not yet satisfied. 





Of the important developments in industry during the past year, none will 

have a more radical or permanent effect than the accept- 
penn segs ance by industry of responsibility for stabilizing business 

and industry. Industries have weathered many a boom and 
depression under the impression that they were powerless to control economic 
laws and forces. Years ago wage earners organized to control so-called 
immutable economic law—such frankensteins as had been created by 
“political” economists and named “iron” law of wages, supply and demand, 
etc. The whole production and distribution situation proved susceptible 
of control and intelligent direction. We demonstrated that high wages 
were not incompatible with low production costs. Now taking a leaf from 
labor’s book, industrial managements are preparing to shape their own 
destinies and to provide for constantly rising levels of production. All 
this comes from abandoning the idea that economic forces operate as unal- 
terable laws and recognizing that any industrial situation is the outcome 
of mutual interdependence and mutual variation of all elements concerned. 
To control the industrial situation, management must know what factors 
to change and in what proportion. 

This attitude is a tremendous advance over the old acceptance of econo- 
mic laws as blind, unchangeable forces. It is the natural development of 
American initiative, where we use machinery and production increasing devices 
ona scale found in no other country. Production per worker in both agriculture 
and industry exceeds that of any commercial rival. Due to the perseverance 
and activity of the American trade union movement our wages are higher 
than wages in other countries. This is but a fair reflect of our greater 
producing service. 

During the past year attention has been focused upon the stabilization 
of industry and employment by an important report upon the business cycle. 
If the business rythm is healthy there is strong, steady activity and regular 
employment. Industry is now attacking the problem of maintaining that 
healthy rythm. As in maintaining a healthy human body the important 
thing is to avoid those things which interfere with normal sustenance and 
functions. The basis for intelligent control is information. Information 
can be gathered only through organized agencies. The first step is the 
organization of industries—all factors. In this development Labor has always 
stood and now stands ready to cooperate, for it will bring self-regulation 
of industries. 

When industries are prepared to regulate themselves and direct their 
affairs upon a basis of information—to which all interested have access— 
there will be an end to efforts to establish government ownership or control. 

Attempts to regularize production and employment is a logical first 
step in industry’s plan to set our economic affairs in order. 

The proposition which labor urges with discussion of methods to control 
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the business cycle is this: If industries are to continue perfecting production 
methods and increasing production there must be an ever-increasing market 
for products and a constant reduction in prices. ‘To assure this market 
standards of living of the whole population must be rising and attended by 
substantial increases in their ability to buy. Assuring these two progressive 
and substantial movements, industries would not be faced by a surplus on 
the market as a result of greater production. 

Fluctuation in industry results from variation of some factor or factors. 
Consequences of fluctuation may be minimized by stability in other factors 
or augmented by greater variations. ‘This is one of the reasons labor has 
resisted wage reductions. Wage reductions facilitate depressions and 
contract purchases in the markets. Wage increases tend to steady upward 
progress in production and ‘assure more satisfactory markets. ‘These 
reasons based upon experience have resulted in labor’s doctrine of sustained 
wage increases as an essential for industrial progress and stability. 





Once more big business has endorsed the view of the American Federation of 
Labor that high wages reduce production costs and in- 
crease output. Organized labor has contended for 
years that high wages benefit not only the worker but 
industry as well. It has urged that high wages mean effi- 
cient workers and prosperity for all. 

Big business, with some notable exceptions, for long took an exactly 
opposite view. It pinned its faith on low wages and fought labor whenever 
it undertook to get more pay. It argued that the United States could never 
compete with other nations in the world market unless wages were low. 

In recent months, business has seen a light. Many of its leading spokes- 
men have declared that high wages spell prosperity, efficiency and increased 
production. They have pointed out that high wages bring increased buying 
power and keep the wheels of industry whirling. They have backed organized 
labor’s contention that the man who is well paid will give efficient service, 
while the man who is poorly paid will ‘soldier’ on the job. 

Latest to endorse organized labor’s stand in regard to wages is the 
National City Bank of New York, the largest and most powerful financial 
institution in the nation, with interests in the principle trades and industries. 
The National City Bank asserts emphatically that cheap labor does not 
make a nation a strong factor in foreign trade. 

The National City Bank expresses its view on high wages in com- 
menting, in a recent issue of its monthly business review, on the growth of 
the cotton goods industry in Shanghai, China. Says the bank: 

“It has seemed strange that China and India should for so long have 
been great markets for cotton goods without developing a cotton goods 
industry able to supply their own wants, although both countries have an 
abundant supply of very cheap labor. Although the industry is growing, it 
is still far from sufficient to supply the home market. 

“This goes far to show the fallacy of the idea that cheap labor of itself 
makes a country a formidable competitor in international trade. 

“Intelligent and skillful labor, equipped with the best machinery, can give 
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lower production costs at high wages than inefficient labor at the wages 
prevailing in Asia. Wages rise in all countries as the labor becomes more 
skillful and productive, just as the prices of all goods tend to be adjusted to 
intrinsic values.” 

It is encouraging to see_the National City Bank and “other business 
institutions giving expression to such views as those just queted. It shows 
that the educational work of organized labor is at last beginning to bear fruit 
and leads one to hope that even such bigoted organizations as the United 
States Steel Corporation may some day see the error and folly of their wage 
policies and of their attitude toward the organized workers. 





That lawless and brutal force directed by the mine owners rules in many 

of the non-union coal mining districts of the nation has 
pes a long been known to organized labor. Time after time 

organized labor has exposed conditions in the non-union 
fields, yet year after year the operators have gone on ruling their districts 
much as Imperial Rome governed a conquered province. Only as the 
United Mine Workers win the non-union fields does the despotism of the 
operators relax. 

In view of the repeated exposures of what goes on in the non-union 
districts, it should surprise no one reasonably well informed that a com- 
mittee of noted educators recently “discovered” that a state of feudalism 
holds sway over many regions in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Alabama. 
Conditions revealed by the committee were startling and if similar revelations 
had not been made by careful investigators many times in the past, would be 
almost unbelievable. But those thoroughly familiar with conditions in the 
domains of the non-union operators know that the half has not been told. 

The committee, which was headed by Prof. Zechariah Chaffee of Har- 
vard University, found that constitutional liberties do not exist in the non- 
union districts. ‘The report indicates, in fact, that the miners never heard 
of the constitution and wouldn’t know a constitution if they saw it. “They 
usually live in company-owned houses on company-owned land. Employes 
of many mines are held in virtual isolation in the towns where they live 
and are not even permitted to receive relatives. Only by becoming ill, 
moving or dying can the miner have others than members of his own im- 
mediate family in his home. This sounds increditable but copies of leases 
obtained by the investigators show that it is not an exaggeration. The 
committee declares that a lease given to its employes by the W. J. Rainey 
Company, Inc., operating in Fayette County, Pa., allows the miners visitors 
of three kinds, namely, the doctors, the driver of a moving van and the 
undertaker. The lease says: 

“And that said lessee hereby further agrees . . . to do no act or 
thing, nor suffer or cause the same to ‘be done, whereby the public or any 
person or persons whomsoever, may be invited or allowed to go or trespass 
upon said premises, or upon said private ways and roads, or upon other 
grounds of the lessor, except physicians attending the lessee and his family; 
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teamsters or draymen moving lessee or his family belongings into said 
premises or away from the same; and undertakers with hearse, carriages, and 
drivers, and friends in case of the death of lessee or any member of his 
family.” 

Veritable armies of gunmen, politely termed deputy sheriffs, are main- 
tained by the eperators, the committee found. It reported that the sheriff 
of Fayette County, Pa., commissioned 6,180 men as deputy sheriffs during 
and after the last coal strike. These were paid by the coal companies and 
constituted one deputy for every five miners in the county. 

The whole story of the non-union fields constitutes a damning indict- 
ment of the operators and an unanswerable argument for the organization 
of the coal miners. Public opinion and state and federal governments have 
proved utterly impotent to protect the miners and to restore and maintain 
their constitutional rights. As the New York World remarked: “In these 
areas (the non-union fields) gunmen have displaced democracy—and democ- 
racy takes it lying down.” 

The only thing that will remedy conditions in the non-union fields is 
the unionization of all the miners. Not until they are organized will they 
be able to protect their rights and aid in the restoration of constitutional 
government. There is no other way to wipe out the rule of the gunmen. 
Until the union becomes strong enough to undertake the job and carry it 
through to a successful conclusion, the United States will continue to be 
disgraced by feudalistic rule, beside which the rule of the feudal barons of 
the Middle Ages was soft and mild. 





So-called social welfare programs of many industrial corporations remind 
one poignantly of that much-advertised condensed milk 
CONTENTED ~ " 
slogan, ‘‘milk from contented cows.” It expresses a pater- 


cows 
- nalistic philosophy that is associated with pastoral simple- 


ness. It is the ideal that the employer would impose who is satisfied with 
life and would have no change, who would like to have his workmen perform 
like cows that resignedly chew their cud and submissively give sweet milk. 

Because men are not constituted like cows, much of the welfare endeavor 
of employers is doomed to failure. Up to a certain point workmen of the 
self-respecting kind will accept the same kind of treatment a farmer gives 
his cow. Farmers provide nice stalls, regulate the food, supply fresh air, 
procure good drinking water and keep a veterinary handy so that his animals 
may give good milk or do good work. On the theory that similar treatment 
will increase efficiency if applied to workmen, it has become popular for 
employers to make much of housing programs, dietetic supervision, sanita- 
tion, hospitalization, visiting nursing, and recreation for employes. But it 
is absurd to imagine that there are panaceas for solvents of the labor problem. 
After a certain point is reached it constitutes a boomerang. It does not 
matter then if the employer cries about the ingratitude of workmen. The 
milk is sour—the cows are no longer contented. 

The paternalistic idea is the child of autocracy. It is not a democratic 
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institution. ‘The best American citizenship is not developed through coddling, 
through consistent applications of charity and through impositions of social 
welfare programs founded on the “‘contented cow” theory. 

The best kind of American citizen stands on his own feet and cooperates 
with his fellowmen to better society. He builds or buys his own house; the 
company house is only a stepping stone to home independence. He pays 
for his own doctor and his own medicine; the check-off system introduced 
by employers to tax him for their social welfare program is’ irksome—it 
would be better for all concerned if the workmen joined together to run their 
own cooperative medical service. The workmen would be better and more 
self-respecting citizens if they got their recreation in their own club house or 
on municipal playgrounds than if they played on ground donated by their 
employers. That which is a man’s own he enjoys to the limit; there is a 
bitter taste to anything that smacks of charity. 

Cooperation does not foster submission to the will of one individual and 
for that reason the dominant employer may oppose it. It does bring recog- 
nition of the rights of society asa whole. It inculcates respect for the majority 
rule of a democracy. It teaches a man to go after what he wants instead of 
waiting until somebody gives it to him as a welfare measure. It makes life 
sweeter for him—and for the employer, too. It brings sweet milk to ail 
humanity. 

Such a cooperative principle is the foundation of trade unionism as well 
as the foundation of American democracy. Labor Day is the appropriate time 
to stress this fact. Individual trade unions may at times have concentrated 
their entire interest on an effort to increase wages because decent wages 
are most essential to a man’s status as a free and independent citizen. Yet 
the ideal of an upstanding citizen who holds himself above charity, above the 
dole and above employers’ welfare schemes has always been the ideal toward 
which the American workman has struggled. 

The paternalistic and socialistic programs hatched in Europe are evidence 
that society there still thinks of the workman’s welfare on the basis of ‘milk 
from contented cows.” Such programs in the United States may receive 
much commendation from publications seeped in the “social worker” 
atmosphere and who think in terms of sweet charity. They profess that 
they can not understand the American Federation of Labor because it does 
not continually applaud the schemes of British and continental leaders to 
make workmen contented by so-called ‘‘welfare” methods. Let us hope 
that a few will gradually perceive that American labor is upstanding and not 
downtrodden, and because it intends to continue upstanding it will persist 
in doing things for itself. It does not admit that the workman is a dub 
and must have things done for him. It contends that the greatest human 
good is attained when the workman cooperates with his fellows to make con- 
ditions better for all concerned. It contends that welfare work should be 
developed in so far as necessary through government organizations con- 
trolled by the people and should not be dressed up as benevolences of em- 
ployers who are seeking to perpetuate the process of milking contented cows. 
And yet it wants as little of government interference as possible because 
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political control does not keep pace with economic and industrial progress. 

in final analysis the American Federation of Labor stands for a policy 
and system that will develop real men; men of intelligence; men of courage, 
independence, good workmanship and responsibility, who pulsate with the 
discontent that makes man divine. The contented cow idea has not made 
the American Federation of Labor what it is on Labor Day, 1923. Some of 
that soul that was breathed into man has been working 24 hours a day to 
produce a union of men working for what is right and good. That soul 


lives on! 





Compulsory Education 

The first convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1881 
declared: ‘‘We are in favor of the passage of such legislative enactments 
as will enforce, by compulsion, the education of children; that if the state 
has the right to exact certain compliance with its demands then it is also 
the right of the state to educate its people to the proper understanding of 
such demands.” 

The convention of 1888 again went on record: “‘We recognize education 
of the people is the fundamental principle upon which the success of every 
proposed plan of social reform depends. Therefore we favor legislatures 
enacting laws compelling parents to send their children to school.” 

Again in 1894: ‘Education should be the watchword of the labor 
movement in order that the masses may fully realize the importance of unity 
of action regardless of color, creed or country. Compulsory education laws 
should be strictly enforced in every state in the union, and where there is 
no such law efforts should be made to secure their enatment.” 

In 1911: “The time has arrived when compulsory education must be 
had. ‘The different states should provide by proper legislation that all children 
between the ages of 6 and 16 years should be provided with at least a com- 
mons school education and given at least the ordinary opportunities for 
preparation in childhood to meet the duties of life. We know from experience 
that existing economic conditions make it impossible for a large number 
of families among the workers to give their children the education they should 
have, and which they would like to give them, and also that a small number 
of our population are not sufficiently alive to parental duty to educate 
their children and on the countrary, rather lean against same and prefer 
to use the physical efforts of their children for their own support rather than 
educate these children for the children’s good in after life. This position 
or negation arises from three causes: 1. Lack of equitable economic con- 
ditions; 2. Lack of apprecation of parental obligations, and 3. Remuneration 
received by said parents for child labor.” 

From 1918, through 1921, every convention of the American Federation 
of Labor has incorporated in its education platform the following plank: 
‘Better enforcement of compulsory education laws, and the universal estab- 
lishment of a minimum school-leaving age of 16 years.” 





_.. The humblest citizen of all thelland, when clad in the armor of a righteous 
cause is stronger than all the hosts of Error.—Williiam Jennings Bryan. 





Book Reviews 


THE WORKER IN MODERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY: by Paul H. 
Douglas, Curtice N. Hitchcock and Willard E. Atkins—University of 
Chicago Press 


T is made clear by the authors and publishers of this book that it is 

| designed as a text for introductory or general survey courses in the 

field of labor, which means that it is intended as a text book for school 
and college work. 

The materials, which are admirably selected, are mainly from what may 
be called secondary sources, so far as the workers are concerned. 

The trade unionist will be interested in the book partly because its 
character will explain to some degree the general attitude of students and 
college-produced intellectuals toward the labor movement. 

It would be impossible for any competent and serious-minded group 
of authors to compile a book of more than 900 pages without including much 
material of valuable historical interest as well as much material throwing 
light upon the general policies and psychology of the labor movement. 
There is this to be said, however, about books of this type in general and 
about this in particular: Its value is much greater and its intelligent use 
much more likely if the reader has had prior actual contact with the trade 
union movement than if the reader has had only a book contact with the 
movement. 

The whole structure and tone of the volume is more or less scholastic. 
Because of a desire to satisfy what may perhaps be pedagogical require- 
ments the emphasis and perspective is out of all proportion to the reality. 
This is perhaps the key to the whole trade union criticism of the volume. 

Almost every phase of labor activity and almost the whole period of 
organized labor activity in the United States is covered in the book. In reality 
the volume might be said to constitute a compilation of adaptations from a 
large field of writers on economic questions. Many of these writers have 
as their sole equipment an academic interest in labor without any actual 
contact. The result of such a compilation could not well be other than an 
academic output. Nevertheless the book is not criticised for any misstate- 
ment of fact or policy but rather for a general tone and for a general 
characteristic. 

It will be of much interest and value to students who plan to pursue 
the subject deeply and to those who have had some actual contact with the 
trade union movement. These will know how to supply the perspective 
which the book fails to supply. They will know how to assess values which 
in the book are surely not properly assessed. 

Among the many valuable extracts in the book occurs the following 
striking conclusion of Dr. Schulze-Gavernitz: 

Where the cost of labor (i. e. piece wages) is lowest the conditions of labor are most 

favorable, the working day is shortest, and the weekly wages of the operatives are 


highest. The evolution of improved spinning and weaving machinery in England is 
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found to be attended by a continuous increase in the product for each worker, a fall in 
piece wages reflected in prices of goods, a shortening of the hours of labor, and a rise in 
weekly wages. : 
The conclusion was based upon a careful study of the cotton industry. 
This volume adds materially in its own way to the rapidly growing labor 
literature of the United States. It has a distinct and considerable value 
providing it is not looked upon by the student as the source of an all-com- 
plete and all-sufficient knowledge. 





WE AND OUR WORK: by Joseph French Johnson, Boni and Liveright, 
New York 

One takes up the volume with a feeling of pieasurable anticipation 
and closes it with regretful dissatisfaction. The method of presentation, 
the pictures, the atmosphere of realism are admirable. Ali this is in striking 
contrast to thinking that unexpectedly becomes very conventional. 

On one page, Dr. Johnson tells us, “capital is a material thing resulting 
from work” and later on the same page, “It is the surplus production plus 
willingness to save, out of which capital grows.” Several pages later, capital is 
made synonymous with money. 

Then we find, ‘The value of the dollar—like the value of everything 
else, is determined by supply and demand.” What a vivid contrast is such 
naive archaic economics to the modern technique of the book. 

Elsewhere the text reads “The machine is independent of human 
energy,” and to prove this there are pictures of the sewing machine, the auto- 
mobile, and the tractor, with a human being operating each. The author 
makes the very common mistake of calling machinery labor-saving devices. 
Quite the contrary is true, but the human labor power becomes more pro- 
ductive. No machine is independent of the human operative. There is 
always need for human intelligence in supervision and control. Machinery 
can not eliminate the need for the human worker nor is it superior to him- 
Properly used it is the modern tool which he wields. 

The same fallacy underlies this familiar wording, ‘“‘When a worker 
whether he labors with his hand or brain.’’ Will not the professor concede 
that a wage worker may conceivably use both mind and hands? 

In a chapter on Wages and Profits the author classifies workers on a 
basis of compensation and then concludes that the lowest paid are the 
unskilled. But from his list he omits teachers, college, and university 
professors, music teachers, bank clerks, building laborers, and longshoremen, 
Then we find that if the worker progresses in compensation it is not because 
he becomes more proficient but because he changes it! ‘Truly there is much 
in functional economics of which the professor of “political economy’ does 
not dream. 

Next we find: 


It is not uncommon to represent the outcome of a successful strike as a victory over 
“capital” and it is assumed that what the wage earners may gain the capitalists must lose. 
In some cases this may be the case, but the situation is not so simple. Increased wage 
rates in such a case mean increased costs of production. 
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Because 2+2=4 in arithmetic, it does not follow that a $2 wage increase 
means a $2 increase in productive costs. Management is resourceful, so is 
labor. Improved methods and processes may reduce costs; waste may be 
eliminated; good will generates energy. 

In the last analysis this book declares wages depend upon supply aad 
demand. So simple it is! 

In the chapter on Labor Organizations occurs this interpretation: 

Labor has, naturally enough, its own point of view. It follows the universal law of 
movement along the line of least resistance, or the greatest return for the least effort. 
This means that labor is for anything which will raise wages or shorten working hours. 
The interests of other men and women are secondary. 

It is usually opposed to piece work, because that means a difference in wages 
according to ability. It claims that the number of apprentices should be restricted, 
so as to keep the number of workers down and wages up. 

This is a most dogmatic assertion without basis in fact and is stated 
baldy without substantiation. 

In giving the history of the A. F. of L., Professor Johnson writes: 

Even unskilled labor is now admitted to membership provided it is organized in 
some sort of local union. The tendency is really toward one big union which will embrace 
all labor. 

Even most casual investigation would have shown the writer national 
unions of what are commonly called “unskilled” workers which have been in 
existence for three decades. However, when workers develop sufficient 


intelligence to organize, our professors usualiy include them in the ranks 
of the skilled. But can even a professor explain how “unskilled” workers 
could be admitted to membership in the A. F. of L. if they were not at least 
organized in local unions? 

On the whole Professor Johnson has written just the sort of book that 
does much harm in misleading students. Our text books ought to be 
written by those who know whereof they speak. 





YEAR BOOK OF THE CHURCHES (1923) edited by E. O. Watson— 
‘a valuable reference book, giving a directory of religious bodies together 
with a synopsis of history, doctrine and policy of each, a directory of special 
agencies. of churches associated with the Federal Council of Churches, and 
of social service agencies of inter-church organizations, national and inter- 
national. The book is a necessary working tool for executives who must be 
acquainted with opinion-making forces and know how to make helpful 
contacts. 


You sha]l not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.— William Jennings Bryan. 








No man is justified in doing evil on the ground of expediency. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Idleness and pride tax with a heavier hand than kings and parliaments. 
If we can get rid of the former, we may easily bear the latter. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Chas. Hohmann.—We have 220 local unions with 
a total membership of21,023. There were ten deaths, 
resulting in an expenditure of $950, For-our sick 
and disabled members, totaling 440, we spent 
$8,843.80. In Pittsburgh, Holyoke, Tulsa, Spring- 
field (Mass.), Cleveland, Woonsocket, Boston, 

Youngstown, Brooklyn and New York City, 502 
union members are being affected by the difficulties 
we are having generally to renew our union agree- 
ments. State of employment is fair. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—Our membership totals 5,500, 
there being seventy-five local unions. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. Our local union 
in Linton, Indiana, has signed an agreement calling 
for the eight-hour day. Our local union in San 
Francisco has had the same agreement renewed 
for a period of two years. ‘The local union in New 


ganize the laundry workers of Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy—The membership totals 2,200 
in our thirty-eight local unions. Four thousand 
dollars was expended as the result of four deaths 
in our ranks. State of employment is good and is 
improving. Committee on revision of rules could 
not agree with the management and the revision 
of rules goes to the U. S. Railroad Labor Board for 
decision. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—In our four local unions we have 
now 167 members. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Charles. H. Franck: 

The carpenters’ union has successfully negotiated 
a wage increase from seventy cents to eighty cents 
per hour, the increase applying to all néw work and 
work being done on a percent basis. The ship- 
yards have hired additional workers on steel con- 
struction. Railroad shops are building new freight 
cars. Many personal requests are being made for 


union-labelled goods and the Union Label Trades 
Department is distributing literature. It is now 
proposed to launch another erganizing campaign, 
In order to make this campaign successful the 
international officials should send men who will 
cooperate to the utmost with the other unions. The 
Alabama Seaport Amendment offers big oppor. 
tunities for the future of this port. If labor is to 
pests from the activities in developing Mobile the 
bor ranks must be strengthened, otherwise they 
will be wiped out in the big influx of outside laine 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L,. B. Doane: 

Women’s wages have been raised from $10 to 
$16 per week, on account of the minimum wage 
law. The mines have | put on additional employes, 


J. 

The Phelps Dodge Seenematiin and some mining 
companies have hired additional workers. Everyone 
is urged to demand union-labelled goods when they 
buy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—James Giambruno: 

Additional lumbermen haye been given employ- 
ment. The miners’ union has opened its own cigar 
and tobacco store and handles a full line of union- 
labelled goods. 

Merced.—R. B. Armstrong: 

Up to three mionths ago Merced could only 


boast of three unions: the carpenters, barbers and 


musicians. Today we have eleven unions organized 
and the organizer intends to have this town 100 


going to celebrate Merced’s first Labor Day witha 
parade, band concert, games, and races and finish 
up with a grand dance in the evening. The Hod 
cafriers and Laborers’ Local Union 454 has & 
tablished an eight-hour working day. Retail Clerks’ 
Local No. 106 has established six o’clock as theif 
closing time on Saturday evenings. Two churches, 
an oil station, bungalows and cottages are being 
constructed. All union men here have pledged 
their support of the union label. 


COLORADO 
Denver —Earl R. Hoage: 


The Typographical Union is negotiating a new 
scale for the Denver newspapers. 
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$6,500,000 will be spent and many union men 
will be employed in its construction. The amuse- 
ment crafts have renewed their t for one 
year. The R. Hardesty Mfg. Co. now employs 
fone but members of Lithographers’ Union No. 15, 
in its tin plant. We are boosting all labels. Cooks’ 
Union No.18 and Waiters and Waitresses No. 14, 
have signed two new houses through the efforts of 
the Union Label League. The Flour Mill & Elevator 
Co. has signed.an agreement with the Brewery, 
Cereal, Flour and Soft Drink Workers’ Union No. 44, 
and all their products will bear the union label. 
This mill is owned and controlled by the union farm- 
ers of Colorado. 

Greeley.—Geo. P. Brooks: 

All building trades have increased their forces. 
We are working to promote the demand for union- 
made goods. The organizer Has recently visited 
each local union in this city; also the farmers’ 
union, and has so far signed up thirty men for a 
labor school to be conducted here this winter. 
He has secured a teaching force of Dr. Howerth 
(sociologist), and Prof. Smith (economist), of 
Colorado State College; Rev. Dr. Dando of the 
First Presbyterian Church and Rev. T. A. Wilson 
of the First Congregational Church, all being very 
much in sympathy with the trade union movement. 
J. Stitt Wilson has promised to lecture to us during 
his stay here next month. The organizer also has 
the promises of Gov. Sweet, Rev. Lackland of 
Denver and several others to lecture this winter. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwickh—Wm. H. Donahue: 

Members of ‘Typographical Union received 
increase—$4 per week. Moulders received a ten 
per cent increase. Both increases were granted with- 
out any trouble. Members of organized labor 
are urged to demand union-labelled goods on every 


occasion. 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville-—David Weinberg: 

Additional workers have been put on in the build- 
ing trades. Some restaurants have closed down. 
f New work has started in the planing mills. Every 
union member should demand union-labelled goods. 
The employers will soon realize the necessity of 
the bona fide trade unions, on account of the 
I. W. W. movement here. 


ILLINOIS 


Bradley.—S. J. Hart: 

There is a great rush in the building trades. 
It is urged that all union members demand union- 
labelled goods when purchasing. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—A. G. Eltonhead: 

The wages of plasterers have been raised $2 a 
week. The Central Labor Union and the Union 
Label League are working to. advance the demand 
for union-made products. A soap makers’ local 
union was organized; also a building trades council. 

Muncie-—W. M. Davis: 

_ Several auto plants have laid off workers. An 
incessant campaign is waged by the Union Label 
League and delegates to the Central Labor Union. 























We make repeated inquiries of the merchants as 
to whether they are handling union-labelled goods. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs —Wm. B. Daly: 

Workers have been laid off in the building trades. 
The Central Labor Union has just issued a year 
book containing union label information. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Organized . building laborers are receiving a 
minimum wage of sixty-two and one-half cents per 
hour. The city railway is advertising for laborers 
at thirty-five cents per hour. The label committee 
of the central body is agitating for the use of union- 
labelled goods. Bakery Workers’ Local Union No. 
444 was established here the first of July. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Additional forces have been put on at the off 
refineries. Work has started on the new refinery, a 
four million dollar plant now employing 500 mien 
We are constantly reminding the members to 
demand union-made goods. A general organizer 
is badly needed here where there are hundreds of 
unorganized men. A moving picture operators’ 
local union has been reorganized. 

Ellis.—C. T. Scheer: 

Some harvest work has started. [Every effort 
is being put forth to increase the demand for 
union-labelled goods. 
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SINCLAIR OILS 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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against the forty-eight-hour week 
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Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Additional forces have been hired in all wood- 

— mills. Our central labor union committee 

—< Fees work to promote the use of union- 


mart cm ah D. Johnson: 
We have signed up with all the paper companies 
EF aon We will have our annual Labor Day 
a grand parade being the feature. 
$ will be in line and $300 will be offered 
for the best industrial and fancy floats. 
will be amusements for the children also. 
n the evening there will. be a grand ball and a 

y of fireworks. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wollaston —John J. Comrack: 

The Massachusetts Oil Refinery has reopened. 
Shipbuilding and granite work are our chief in- 
dustries. With good results we are speaking before 
all local unions, urging the use of union-labelled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

One some railroads there have been wage in- 
creases and better working conditions. Our Union 
Label League is very active. Firemen’s and oilers’ 
local unions have been organized at Marquette, 
Michigan, and Mobridge, South Dakota. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

The Ford Motor Co. of Dearborn, Michigan, 
contrary to its word to us, has let the erection of 
parce Regn Pg BR ge BB choo 

& Machinery Co., a 100 per cént 

It also agreed to respect the eight- 

hour day, but the employes are working nine hours 
a day. It has refused to meet with the representa- 
tives of the various international unions. The 


estimated cost of this new plant is ten million 
dollars. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal —J. E. Selvey: 
The street railway and electric company em- 


League. Local unions of 
cement finishers and plasterers, — laborers and 
hod-carriers have been organized. 

Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

Highway construction work is under way. Our 
Union Label League is making an effort to get 
union-labelled goods on the market and everyone 
is urged to demand them. At Bemer a new local 
union of carpenters has been organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth.—Walter N. Meloon: 

The navy yard forces were increased, but to work 
only for a few days. The Central Labor Union is 
constantly i impressing upon its members the neces- 
sity of demanding union-labelled goods. A city 
ordinance was passed increasing and fixing $4 per 
day for all city laborers. The interest in the trade 
union movement is growing, as is their member- 
ship. With no trouble the carpenters and plumbers’ 
wages increased from ninety cents to one dollar per 
hour. Sheet metal workers report that they are 
about to settle differences with their national body. 
The electricians are reorganizing. Due to pressure 
of other bessinees Walter N. Meloon was forced to 
resign his presidency of the Central Labor Union. 
During the president’s four years of office there has 
been no serious labor trouble in the city that would 
interfere with business conditions. Conditions and 
wages have been maintained in all trades and 
amicable relations have existed between unions 
and all employers. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

The carpenters have received a sixty-cent raise in 
wages. Their scale is now $8.60 for an eight-hour 
day. Under an agreement for one year the elec- 
tricians also have received a sixty-cent raise, their 
scale being $8.60 for a day of eight hours. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. At the labor headquarters, 
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original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper 


EASIER WORK! 


More Healthful 
Clothes! 


Clothes sop up perspiration and 
dirt sticks. Soap and water alone 
will not thoroughly remove it. 
Not only work clothes, but all 
washable garments need the deep- 
down cleanliness of Fels-Naptha 
Soap. Its real naptha goes through 
every thread, and gently, safely 
makes the dirt let go. The sudsy 
water flushes it away completely. 
Only little rubbing is needed on 
badly soiled places. It saves a 
tremendous amount of hard work 
in the weekly wash and all house- 
hold cleaning. 


Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s 
and know the wine Fels-Naptha 
Cleanliness. 


Fels @ Co., Philadelphia 


FELS 


-NAPTHA 


Are Your Hands Tied? 


Are your hands tied by a lack of training? Are 
you bound down to a routine job because you have 
never learned to do any one thing well? 

Don’t give up! There is an easy, fascinating way 
for you to prepare yourself for a better job and 
a bigger salary. You can do it right at home in 
the spare time that now goes to waste. 

No matter where you live, the International 
Correspondence Schools will come to you. No 
matter what your handicaps, or how small! your 
means, we have a plan to meet your circumstances. 

Don’t let another priceless hour of spare time 
go to waste. Without cost or obligation, let us 
prove that we can help you to get a better job and 
a bigger salary. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


oerc: oan ate SCHOOLS 
Bex 7905, Scranton, P 


Wiest ont oc Cae ann te Bed juality oe 
the position or in the s - moh Fy AR So : 


BUSINESS § TRAINING COURSES 
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che UNION 


FRASCH BUILDING 
38 Rector Street 
New York 


SULPHUR company 








Warehouses 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass -- Mirrors -- Paints-- Brushes 


in All Principal Cities 











212 North Virginia Street, the president of our 
State Federation of Labor is in charge of an em- 


ployment office. 
NEW JERSEY 


Paterson —H. L. Vandeweld: 

A great many boys from school are applying for 
work during the summer, thus relieving the shortage 
that existed. Workers have been laid off at the dye 
houses. New building has started. We are boosting 
the use of union-made products. The silk lines are 
active, as are the machine shops. There is a big 
demand for laborers and farm hands. 


NEW YORK 


Middletown.—Elmer E. Ostrom: 

The railroad strike has ended on the N. Y.O. & W. 
Railroad, with no agreement reached. The building 
trades are the only trades organized. This city 
needs a strong organizing campaign. 

New Rochelle-—Edw. P. Cotter: 

All trades received an increase in wages. New 
building construction has started. New local unions 
of teamsters and chauffeurs and rockmen, drillers 
and excavators have been organi 

Schenectady.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

At the American Locomotive establishment 
additional workers have been hired; also at the 
General Electric Company. An injunction has been 
issued against the street car men. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Williston.—Ed. Leonard: 

Senator Frazier of North Dakota is defending 
the coal miners in their strike at Beaulah mine. 
We are establishing a union label store here. 


OHIO 


Byesville-—C, H. Grabham: 

The engineers have secured a raise in wage of ten 
cents an hour. The brick and clay workers received 
an advance in wages of twelve and one-half per cent. 
Nearly all the small wagon mines and one large mine 
have closed down. Mining is our chief industry and 
all have union agreements with the exception of 


one strip mine. We hope to have this mine signed 
up in the near future. 

Glouster.—Dan W. Wallace: 

There have been improvements in the building 
trades. Sixty per cent of the miners in the hocking 
field have been laid off. The movement to establish 
company unions here is unsuccessful. Each local 
union of the Mine Workers has a Union Label 
Committee and some progress is being made. 

Hamilion.—Stanley Ogg: 

There is general improvement in all lines. Prac- 
tically all concerns have hired additional workers 
Some road building is under way. We aim to in- 
crease the demand for union-labelled goods through 
our label league. 

Middletown.—Gus Miles: 

New work has started in the building trades. 
Merchants here are carrying union-labelled goods. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Heavener.—John Bayliss: 

More employes, union men, have been hired to 
do city work. Some mines have closed down. City 
paving is under way. We are working to promste 
the use of union-labelled goods. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Geddes.— Warren E. Beck: 

We are working hard to retrieve from the effects 
of the non-union shop drive and we are making 
progress. There are several union label leagues in 
the state. 


TENNESSEE 


Chatianooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

Additional men have been put on in the building 
trades. Now all the members are busy. New work 
on a cement plant is under way. We have a busy 
Label League, and good work is being done. A new 
local union of textile workers has been organized. 
It is Local Union No. 1086. 


Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

The, Eastman Kodak Company has increased 
wages of its employes. Some new business buildings 
are going up. Condition of labor seems to be very 
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AT BOTH ENDS 


of the country you'll find Z- Green Stamps for 
the working man and his family. 


Ghe Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 








INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 


Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 








MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











good at present. There is a demand for goods 
bearing the union 

Knoxville.—G. J. Hicks: 

Coster shopmen arefon the way back to “pre- 
strike’ wage levels. In these southern shops 
there have been improved working conditions and 
additional employes have been hired. President 
E. E. Ailor, of the Central Labor Union, and 
nominee for city at large councilman on the city 
(manager’s) ticket, was one of the men who repre- 
sented the Shop Federation in its negotiations with 
Washington officials, representing the sheetmetal 
workers in p . A carpenters’ local union 
was organized at Lenoir City. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

The barbers’ union increased their wages $4 per 
week. The trades and labor council has a com- 
mittee which is boosting the use of union made 


goods. 
TEXAS 


Corsicana.—E. E. Fain: 

New Work has opened up in the building trades 
and in the oil fields and additional employes have 
been hired. Continued agitation is carried on to 
promote the use of union-labelled goods. 

Port Arthur.—L,. M. Johnson: 

Wages have been raised five to fifteen cents per 
hour all over Jefferson County, except on the water 
front. We urge all union labor members to demand 
union-labelled goods when buying. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

Electricians have secured an increase in wages. 
The Libby Owens glass plant has hired additional 
employes. New work has opened up in the White 
lead factory. Good work is being done in the 
interest of union-labelled. goods. 

Clarksburg.—Vito Minutelli: 

About 3,000 miners have been idle for-the past 
few weeks. The ‘Tuna Glass Company has closed 
down. The paving of streets is under way. A 
Women’s Union Label League has been organized. 


WYOMING 


Aune.—Clinton F. Benedict: 
Everyone is urged to demand [ union-labelled 


goods when he is purchasing. There isa movement 
under way to organize the laundry workers. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


Kitchener.—Frank Wieck: 

Additional workers have been hired at the 
Standard Paving Company. The new St. Mary’s 
Hospital is in the process of construction. Every 
union man and woman is urged to demand union- 
labelled goods when he or she is making purchases. 








Salt for All Purposes 








INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
44 Whitehall Street 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 8920-1-2-3-4 BOWLING GREEN 











UNION NATIONAL BANK 
SCRANTON PA. 
OFFICERS: F. W. Wollerton, President; H. C. Wallace 
and W. L. Matthews, Vice-Presidents; W. W. McCulloch, 
Vine Fupeitent. and Cashier; Sebert "Wenzel and S.M. 


Farrer, Assistant Cashiers. 
DIRECTORS: Valentine Bliss, President, Bliss Silk 
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YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


—===Safes and Vali 
FACTORY . . . : YORK, PA. | 











oe. Empire Petroleum Products. 


GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 
NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL ONL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


<CEMPIRE > Write for Prices 
EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 








Arbogast & Bastian Co. Peabody Coal Company 


CHICAGO 
Wholesale Slaught 

2 reared: Founded 1883 
Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, and Calves, Meat 


Packers and Provision Dealers 
Operating 


: ; . Forty-four Mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
To Pe SAREE Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
and Wyoming, with annual capacity 
ALLENTOWN - - PENNSYLVANIA of 23,000,000 tons. 














ARMSTRONG STOCKS AND DIES 


eet Et ea 


HINGED PIPE VISES 
PIPE CUTTERS 
PIPE MACHINES 
STEAM AND GAS FITTERS TOOLS 
MANUFACTURED BY j y Y 
THE ARMSTRONG M'F'G CO. a ge 
= a DEALER 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




















| AUSTIN POWDER CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EXPLOSIVES 


BLASTING POWDER DYNAMITE BLASTING SUPPLIES 











